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NOTES OF THE WEER. 








TT gathering of the Republican clans at St. Louis, on the eve 

of the Convention, brought several things to a decision. 
First of all it was found that Mr. McKinley’s friends had complete 
control of the National Committee, so that the hope of antagoniz- | 


| 
ing him by seating contestant delegations vanished at once. ‘The | 
next notable thing was that Mr. Quay and Mr. Platt occupied very | 
different attitudes toward the McKinley faction. ‘The National | 
Committee actually allowed Mr. Quay to dispose as he pleased of 
the one contested seat in the Pennsylvania delegation, giving each | 
contestant half a vote, without a hearing of the merits of the case. | 
But Mr. Platt’s friends were roughly handled in the decision of | 
contests, and the number of anti-Platt men in the New York del- 
egation raised to seventeen by the decisions. | 
So hostile indeed had the McKinley men become to Mr. Platt, | 
that they refused to hear any communication from the New 
Yorkers, which did not come through Mr. Cornelius N. Bliss, one 
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of Mr. Platt’s bitterest enemies. This means war to the knife 
in New York, in revenge for the language Mr. Platt saw fit to use 
of Mr. McKinley. He now, indeed, tries to break the force of 
his abuse by declaring that he but asked for a frank statement of 
the Ohio candidate’s views on the monetary question ; but this 
was not the impression the public got, nor was it that which Mr. 
McKinley’s friends carried in their memories. So a situation 
something like that of 1880 has been created in New York, and 
the candidate, even before the election, is committed to breaking 
down the Boss of the party. This does not promise to help the 
Republicans to carry New York. 

Another element of friction appeared in the refusal of most of 
the St. Louis hotels to entertain colored delegates to the Conven- 
tion. We do not say what should be the policy of those hotels 
under ordinary circumstances ; but these hotels must have been 
active and interested participants in the effort to get the Conven- 
tion to meet in St. Louis, and they must have known that the 
Southern delegations would be composed largely of ‘‘gentlemen 
of color.’’ Under the circumstances it was something like a 
breach of faith for ‘hem to draw the color line. 








THE real interest of the Convention centered in the work of 
the Committee on Platform, which delegated the preliminary 
work of drafting it to a subcommittee of nine. One of these was 
Senator Teller, although there should have been two to give the 
silver men a representation proportional to their strength in the 
larger committee. He made a brave but despairing fight against 
the gold standard, offering several propositions, which were voted 
down by eight to one; and a declaration drafted by Mr. Lodge of 
Massachusetts was reported to the Committee and adopted by it. 
This runs: 

‘The Republican party is unreservedly for sound money. It 
caused the enactment of the law providing for the resumption of 
specie payments in 1879; since then every dollar has been as good 
as gold. We are unalterably opposed to every measure calculated 
to debase our currency or impair the credit of our country. We 
are, therefore, opposed to the free coinage of silver, except by 
international agreement with the leading commercial nations of 
the world, which we pledge ourselves to promote, and until such 
agreement can be obtained, the existing gold standard must be 
preserved. All our silver and paper currency now in circulation 
must be maintained at parity with gold, and we favor all measures 
designed to maintain inviolably the obligations of the United 
States and all our money, whether paper or coin, at the present 
standard—the standard of the most enlightened nations of the 
earth.’’ 

This declaration does not reflect much credit upon the 
economic intelligence of its author. The last sentence and that 
which precedes it cannot be brought into harmony with each 
other, as the former declares for bimetallism, while the latter 
pledges the party to maintain our money ‘‘at the present stan- 
dard.’’ ‘Those who desire to maintain the present standard can- 
not wish for bimetallism, which would alter that standard. 
Hither this ‘‘ present standard—the standard of the most enlight- 
ened nations ’’—is an excellent thing or itis not. Either it is 
doing harm or it is doing good. The declaration dodges that 
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question. It glorifies this standard, and yet proposes to use 
efforts to get rid of it, for no reason that is stated or conceivable. 
And the needless insinuations that the friends of silver are try- 
ing to ‘‘debase our currency,’’ shows that the real stress on the 
declaration is in the direction of maintaining an intolerable status 
guo, and that the authors of the declaration neither feel nor admit 
any strong reasons for desiring a change. Yet the Committee on 
Platform adopted the declaration by a vote of 41 to ro. 

This action left Mr. Teller and his friends no alternative but 
to withdraw from the Convention and from the party, until it 
should come to a better mind. 


objections to this action in the Convention itself, and then, after 


They resolved to re-state their 


its adverse action, to withdraw and retire quietly without any 
attempt at dramatic display. It is with no exultation that such 
men abandon the ranks of a party for whose principles they have 
fought all their public lives, and by whose principles they stand 


to-day more truly than do the majority of the Convention. 


THE Committee on Credentials greatly shortened its work 
by adopting the decisions of the National Committee in the lump, 
which left only the disputes in Delaware and Texas to be decided. 
In the case of Delaware a decision was promptly reached, which 
seated Senator Higgins, and his friends, and sent Mr. Addicks to the 
right about. That ambitious gentleman will now learn that even 
Delaware is not to be bought up so easily by a carpet-bagger, 
who settles in it simply to purchase his way into public life. 

In the Texas case and its settlement, no mortal outside the 
State could take any interest. It was important only as bringing 
forward once more the miserable condition of the Republican 
party throughout the South and the necessity of abolishing or 
diminishing its vote in the National Conventions of the party, if 
there is to be anything like a fair representation of party itself. 
For sixteen years past, most of the southern delegations have been 
the property of the candidate who could promise the most in the 
way of patronage, or evet: who could lay out the most in ‘‘seeing’’ 
party managers, and giving them Mr. Doran’s kind of ‘‘attention.”’ 
Whenever there has been a Republican President in power, the 
organizing influence of the federal office-holders has constituted 
a third species of corrupting influence, that has helped to make 
the Southern vote in the Convention solid for some candidate, for 
reasons discreditable to both those who voted and those who 
received the vote. 

The present condition of those delegations, coming from a 
section in which the whole unbought intelligence of the com- 
munity is on the side of silver, and yet, with every manjack of 
these Republican voters at the beck and call of the gold mono- 
metallists, is as good an illustration of the evil as could be 
supplied. But there never was an abuse but there was somebody 
to profit by it, and the politicians are not really in earnest about 
abolishing this one, as it leaves such fine openings for those subtle 
combinations by which the politicians live. If the business of 
politics were reduced to plain sailing, where would be the room 
for our active citizens, who supply the rest of us with party cries 
and set up the ticket for us to vote? 


MARYLAND, Delaware, Minnesota and Connecticut have 
broken the monotony of the Democratic declarations for Free 
Silver. Three of these were expected to go that way. Connecti- 
cut has long been, as regards its Democracy at least, little better 
than an eastern suburb of New York city, as the overflow from 
the ‘‘metropolis’’ has given character to the party. In Maryland, 
the combined influence of Mr. Gorman and the national adminis- 
tration—Pilate and Herod joining hands—has sufficed to put the 
State out of line with the party. Minnesota was a genuine sur- 
prise, and one which calls for explanation. On the day before 
the State Convention met, the monometallist organs 
The 


even 


announced that it wascommitted to the free silver policy. 
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change from this to a victory for the gold standard was the more 
notable as the city delegations from Duluth and Minneapolis were 
resolutely for the white metal, although it is in the cities every- 
where that the strength of the monometallist party lies. The 
only explanation the despatches give us is that ‘‘Michael Doran, 
the National Committeeman, has given his attention to the dele- 
gates for several weeks.’’ Mr. Doran is certainly a very valuable 
man for the gold standard party if his ‘‘attention’ 
vert the rural delegates of a whole State from one view of the sub- 
ject to the opposite. Or had Michael Doran anything but his 
‘‘attention’’ to give? What might be the value of his ‘‘attention’’ 
in reconstructing the National Convention before a decisive vote 
is reached at Chicago? And was it worth while for Mr. Doran, or 
rather his New York backers, to expend so much “‘attention’’ on 
Minnesota, when the monetary complexion of the Chicago Con- 
vention was certain before the Minnesota Convention met ? 


’ 


avails to con- 


THE money dealers continue to offer their objection to the 
continued agitation for silver, that it keeps our dear friends in 
England from enlarging their mortgage on the United States, as 
though the matter of $5,000,000,000 or so they have managed to 
heap upon us, were not enough to carry without any additions. 
Mr. J. Pierpont Morgan says: ‘‘Unless European capitalists 
know in what money we will pay our debts, they will not invest 
in our securities.’’ He pled for a declaration in favor of the 
gold standard at St. Louis on the ground that this ‘‘will be satisfac- 
tory to the capitalists of Europe.’’ His London friends support his 
statement. A governor of the Bauk of England says: ‘‘If the 
Republican platform declares for gold, I look to see a rush of 
British investors for ‘Americans,’ and a corresponding decline in 
the value of ‘gilt-edged’ home securities, which are now absurdly 
high.’’ A ‘‘well-known London financier’ says: ‘‘An explicit 
declaration from the Convention in favor of the single gold stand- 
ard would send all classes of American securities up with a rush.’’ 
And so on. 

If Mr. McKinley should fail of election, we hope these gen- 
tlemen will not turn upon us and charge the country with a breach 
of faith with them. This they are especially likely to do if we 
get a Secretary of the Treasury who will pay our debts in legal 
terms, that is ‘‘in lawful money of the United States.’’ In the 
meantime the country has reason to rejoice in any agitation which 
tends to make English investors turn up their noses at 
‘‘Americans,’’ and thus check the process of handing over our 
resources and our industries to foreign investors. We seem in 
danger of getting into the miserable condition of Ireland in this 
respect, with our vast body of ‘‘absentees’’ in possession of the 
country, and of nearly everything its people live by. The English 
economists did their utmost to prove that Ireland was none the 
worse for that, and that somehow the country got back an equiv- 
alent in other forms, for the money and food it exported to pay 
the rents due to absentees. The common sense of mankind 
revolted against their sophistries, and the final outcome was a 
series of laws which encroach on the rights of property in order 
to save the country from social destruction. The accumulation 
of debts to foreigners in this or any country must end in much 
the same way in the long run, when the situation thus produced 
becomes intolerable. In the interest of property itself, we should 
be wise in time. 


Before its adjournment the national Senate passed an excel- 
lent measure to regulate the use of the power to punish for con- 
tempt of court. This power was created by common consent to 
secure to the courts immunity from violence and insult in the 
discharge of their difficult functions. But by ingenious exten- 
sions it has been made to include matters which do not in the 
least concern the object originally in view. The most scandalous 
instance of this in recent times was the action taken in the rail- 
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way strikes of the summer of 1894, when the labor leaders who 
ordered a strike against a railway under the control of assignees 
appointed by a court, were held to be in contempt, and were pun- 
ished by summary action. By a similar stretch of authority in 
other directions an infinity of cases might be made liable to sum- 
mary disposal, and the right of trial by jury might be dispensed 
with, except in those cases in which the court chose to follow that 
mode of procedure. 

This ruling was not the less offensive to the wage-earning 
classes as being one of a long series of decisions from the national 
and State benches, in which the weight of the law has been made 
to tell against them, without any positive statute to that effect, or 
even to the setting aside of statutes as unconstitutional when 
enacted for their protection. A notable case of this kind was the 
decision of our own Supreme Court which nullified the act to for- 
bid payment of wages by “‘ store orders,’’ on the ground that this 
was an unwarrantable interference with private liberty. It is 
unfortunate that our judges are selected from a class who, as 
practicing lawyers, must have been for years under obligations to 
capitalists and corporations, and who are not able to lay aside the 
habits of mind which grow out of such associations. 

The new law retains the summary power of committal for 
contempt in cases which occur in the presence of the court, but 
authorizes a demand for a hearing and for a jury trial in all other 
cases. It is to be presumed that the House will pass the bill at 
the next session ; but if we may judge of the President’s attitude 
from his action as governor of New York, he will veto it. 


COMMENCEMENT time returns with its reminders that our 
higher and intermediate institutions of education, do not exist 
merely for the purposes indicated in the columns which the news- 
papers give up to athletics. Indeed, the craze for competitive 
games and sports is not near so harmful to study as the news- 
papers might lead the public to suppose. It is only a limited 
class of students in either school or college which give any time 
to the matter, the rest confining themselves to looking on when 
the high days arrive. Rea! athletic training, aiming at the 
development of the whole body of students, and not in special 
directions but harmoniously for the whole system, is still wanting 
from our educational system. It was this that Father Jahn tried 
to establish among the students of Germany, and with fair success 
until the governments became suspicious that athletic training 
must mean harm to them, and broke his Burschenshaft up. So 
the students went back to beer-swilling and duelling, as these 
practices did not seem perilous to even the most paternal gov- 
ernment. 

It was Jahn’s idea that his disciple, Dr. Follen, tried to 
transplant to America when, during his brief professorship at 
Harvard, he introduced gymnastic exercises among its students. 
Out of the beginning thus made, more than fifty years ago, have 
grown all the athletic performances of our youth, with the excep- 
tion of cricket, which was a still earlier importation from Eng- 
land. But the original idea has been lost sight of through the 
passion for competition. The result is the maximum of excite- 
ment and the minimum of gymnastic benefit. 


THERE has been nothing very noteworthy in this year’s com- 
mencements, except that our neighbors of Toronto have had quite 
a dispute over the proposition to confer an honorary doctorate 
upon the most distinguished of their citizens, Professor Goldwin 
Smith. We presume that nobody in Toronto would dispute the 
fact that Professor Smith is more worthy of this distinction than 
any gentleman on whom the University of Toronto has ever con- 
ferred it. And most of them might be got to assent to the prin- 
ciple that such honors should be kept apart from politics. Yet 
the fact that Professor Smith thinks it is the destiny of Canada to 
become part of the United States suffices to arouse violent feeling 
against his being thus decorated by ‘‘ loyal’’ hands. We observe, 
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however, that the same ‘‘loyalists’’ at the London conference of 
colonials, declared Canada would leave the British Empire unless 
tariff arrangement to suit was established by home government. 

It is time for the older American universities to revise the 
system of examinations for admission and for promotion, which 
they still retain. We were inclined to describe it as a relic of the 
barbarous ages, but that would be doing those ages a gross 
injustice. Examinations were invented in the eighteenth century, 
and perfected in the nineteenth. That they have all but ruined 
English education by substituting a system cram for natural and 
spontaneous study, is the testimony of the foremost scholars and 
men of science in that country. It is also the estimate formed 
by Dr. Ludwig Wiese the head of the intermediate schools of 
Prussia, and expressed in his second series of ‘‘German Letters 
on English Education.’’ With the growth of Anglomania among 
our educators, who are probably more afflicted with it than any 
other class, the disposition to copy English methods has grown 
rapidly, until the candidate for admission and the student seems 
to be regarded as so much raw material for interesting experiments 
in a sort of vivisection. Even in the arrangement for examin- 
ations there is an utter disregard of the health and welfare of the 
student. Thus graduates of one New England university had to 
take six severe examinations within five days; and one of the six 
covered the three volumes of Fyffe’s ‘‘Modern European History.”’ 
The questions asked in this case were such that a large number 
of the students rose and left the room after reading them, although 
some of them had sat up all night trying to prepare for the 
examination. In another institution—so great is the consideration 
for school-boys in their first frightened approach to college—the 
candidates for admission this year were to be examined in Ma- 
caulay’s ‘‘Essay on Milton,’’ and had prepared for that. But the 
examination-paper stated that w7th the permission of the Faculty 
a change had been made, and they would be examined in Long- 
fellow's ‘‘Evangeline’’ instead. The real trouble underlying all 
these careless academic brutalities is that our drift of educational 
tendency has been to fix and fasten the attention of teachers on 
their subjects, to the neglect of personality of the student, except 
as an opportunity to try experiments in physiological psychology. 





Mr. CHAMBERLAIN’S Imperial Conference has met, debated 
and adjourned, with little other result than to precipitate the old 
controversy between Free Trade and Protection upon British politi- 
cians. In his opening address, the Secretary for the Colonies 
repeated in more distinct terms his readiness to reopen the whole 
question in the interest of imperial solidarity. He is still a Free 
Trader; but he recognizes this as an exceptional situation, in 
which economic principle must yield to political necessity. In 
this he has the support of the most ‘‘ orthodox ’’ economists, who 
always declared that their science furnished no argument which 
should decide the statesman without his taking into consideration 
other aspects than the economic of every question. It was Free 
Trade pedants like Cobden and the old Manchester School who 
first elevated it into a maxim of universal validity and allowed no 
other consideration to control tariff legislation. 

The Manchester school is still strongly represented in the 
Liberal party, and Mr. Asquith, its rising leader, has taken up 
Mr. Chamberlain’s challenge in the old spirit. He will not meet 
with the old response. Manchester itself has grown cold in the 
cause, and it is rare to find among its men of business any hearty 
attachment to Cobden's principles or even his memory. The 
other centres of English trade always supported free trade in the 
belief that its adoption by England would exert an influence 
which would open to them the markets of the world. So far 
from standing by the /aissez faire principle, they have been going 
into all sorts of semi-social measures, for the reform of munici- 
palities and the like. They would offer no serious opposition to 
Mr. Chamberlain’s plans if they were satisfied that they would be 
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fur the good of English trade. On this point they will not be 
easily satisfied, as the population and commerce of the whole 
body of British colonies, in spite of their immense area, are 
really insignificant when compared with those of continental 
Europe and the United States. And they hardly can expect to 


find their trade relations with these larger and wealthier popula 
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tions improved by an agreement to give special favors to the 


colonies in the import of commodities in which there is competi- 
tion between the two. 


Practically, the conference did nothing, and could not agree | 


as to which partner in the courtship should pop the question. 


Should England shape a plan of imperial customs-union, or | 


should she await a proposal from the colonies? Each 


any movement. More than this, the debates brought out the fact 
that it will be exceedingly hard for the colonies to unite on any 
sort of imperial tariff. Many of them are so poor that a reduc- 
tion of their customs duties on English goods would bring them 
to bankruptcy. Others have been following a protectionist policy, 
and do not care to abandon to the chances of free competition the 
rising industries, which have done much and promise more for 
their welfare. Even to unite the Australian colonies into a con- 
federation of any kind has been found difficult on this account. 
How much harder to bring the whole body of the colonies, with 
so little in common and separated by such wide distances and 
varieties of climate, to a common understanding. 

What was effected was the taking of steps to remove some 
of the disturb the course of 
trade. The existence of these grievances has been a strong 
point with the advocates of imperial federation; yet it seems they 
can be got rid of without any such embarrassing arrangement. 


lesser grievances which now 


REPUBLICAN PARTY'S 
AMERICAN PRINCIPLES. 


THE 


HE REPUBLICAN CONVENTION is of the past. Marked 

by a general listlessness and an utter want of enthusiasm, the 

St. Louis Convention, assembled, registered the will of the bosses 

and has gone. Contests over the political supremacy of this boss 

and that, and the bickerings over the phraseology of the financial 

plank of the platform were fought out between the old bosses and 

the new. The Convention ratified their conclusions and carried 

out without hitch or turmoil the cut and dried program laid before 
them. 

Yet the adoption of the platform, with its financial plank 
pledging the Republican party to the maintenance of the appre- 
ciating gold standard, marked an epoch in the history of the 
party. Indeed, it marked the disruption of the Republican party 
as such. Only eight years ago the Republican party, by its rep- 
resentatives in National Convention assembled, pledged itself to 
bimetallism, the Republican platform of 1888 declaring that 
‘“ The Republican party is in favor of the use of both gold and 
silver as money, and condemns the policy of the Democratic 
(Cleveland) Administration in its efforts to demonetize silver.’’ 
But on this and all similar declarations pledging the party to 
bimetallism, the Republican party has turned its back and at the 
behest of the money cliques it has taken up the advocacy of gold- 
 Onometallism and pledged itself to maintain the present gold 
standard of value to the infinite injury of the producing classes, 
but to the great profit of the money-lending and credit-lending 
cliques. 

The Republican party having thus become subservient to 


the dictation of foreign money cliques and their American allies, 


ABANDONMENT OF 


party | 
thought the other ought to move, and asa result neither made 
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can no longer receive the support of conscientious bimetallists. 
The bolt of the silver Republicans from the Convention, though 
small in itself, presages the defeat of the Republican party at the 
polls, for the great numbers of bimetallic Republicans who have 
hitherto acted with that party, but who are resolved to free our 
people froma financial policy dictated in the interests of the cred- 
itor classes, and that, unperceived, is through gradual steps of 


suffering 


>? 


poverty, degradation and despair, reducing our produc- 
ing classes to abject dependence on the money cliques, cannot 
support the candidate of the Republican party. 

Such bimetallists, as well as the great body of the Populists, 
will gladly support the nominee of the Democratic party if that 
party will make it possible for them to doso. ‘To make it pos- 
‘sible the Chicago Convention must rise above partisanship and 
act, not as a Democratic Convention, but as a Convention repre- 
senting the bimetallists of all parties. If it does soand nominates 
a Presidential candidate who will be acceptable to all bimetallists, 
and whose nomination will be enthusiastically endorsed by the 
Populist and Silver Conventions to be held in St. Louis on July 
22, the election of such candidate by a decisive majority will be 
assured. 


The platform adopted by the Republican Convention can 
command little respect. The arraignment of the Democratic 
Administration is drawn up with little regard to facts. We are 
ostentatiously told that incapacity in the administration of our 
finances has led to a deficit in revenue and the piling up of an 
indebtedness of $262,000,000 in time of peace, forced an adverse 
balance of trade and kept a perpetual menace hanging over the 
redemption fund. We are left to understand that the drain on 
our gold for export leading to a constant menace to the gold 
reserve arose out of the prospective and actual cutting down of 
tariff duties and a resulting adverse balance of trade. Asa mat- 
ter of fact, such adverse balance of trade has not existed. During 
the fiscal year 1893—nine months of which was under the wise 
and beneficent fiscal administration of President Harrison—there 
was an adverse balance of trade a nounting to $18,737,728. Since 
then the balance of trade has been much in our favor, $237,145,- 
950 for the fiscal year 1894, $75,568,200 for 1895, and over $yo,- 
000,000 for the first eleven months of the present fiscal yedr. 

The drain on our gold reserve cannot, therefore, be attributed 
to an adverse balance of trade resulting from the repeal of the 
McKinley law, for such adverse balance did not exist. It is true 
that an indebtedness of $262,000,000 has been piled up by the 
present Administration, but such increase of our indebtedness is 
the result of a fiscal policy inaugurated by Mr. Harrison and his 
Secretary, Mr. Foster, not by Mr. Cleveland. In 1889, when 
Mr. Harrison was inaugurated, the gold reserve in the Treasury 
stood at nearly $190,000,000. When he turned the Administra- 
tion over to Mr. Cleveland, Mr. Carlisle found but little more than 
the traditional $100,000,000 of gold in the Treasury and available 
for redemptions. The Republican party was only saved from 
inaugurating the policy of replenishing the gold reserve by bor- 
rowing by the opportune ending of the Administration of Mr. 
Harrison, which enabled Mr. Foster to shift the responsibilities 
that confronted him on to the shoulders of Mr. Carlisle. It was 
Mr. Foster, not Mr. Carlisle, who sowed the seeds of financial 
chaos. It was the policy inaugurated by Mr. Foster of paying 


Treasury notes in gold, and discarding the silver in the Treasury 
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as an available asset, that made our currency system top heavy— 
left our narrow gold reserve quite inadequate to support the 
increased burdens thrown upon it, and led to the drain on our 
gold reserve. Mr. Carlisle merely followed in the steps of Mr. 
Foster. One step more, a few weeks more in office and Mr. Foster 
would have issued bonds. That it was his intention to do so is 
proven by the preparation of plates by his order in anticipation of 
an early bond issue. Yet now the Republican Convention con- 
demns Mr. Carlisle for following in the footsteps of Mr. Harrison 
and Mr. Foster. 

It is true we have experienced during Mr. Cleveland’s 
Adininistration panic, blighted industry aud prolonged depression, 
closed factories, reduced work and wages, halted enterprise and 
general distress. But all the suffering, misery and distress 
through which our producing classes have passed had its origin, 
not in any policy inaugurated by Mr. Cleveland, for Mr Cleve- 
land has merely carried out the financial policy inaugurated by 
his Republican predecessor. Blame for the chronic hard times 
should rest equally with Mr. Harrison and Mr. Cleveland. It 
was Mr. Harrison and Mr. Foster, not Mr. Cleveland and Mr. 
Carlisle, who inaugurated the payment of Treasury notes in gold, 
who put silver aside as a money metal available for redemption 
purposes, and who put, as near as might be, our currency on a 
gold basis. The export of gold, the drain on the Treasury gold, 
and under Mr. Cleveland the replenishing of the depleted gold 
reserve by borrowing, was but the logical outcome of this policy. 
Silver being discarded and an increased demand thrown upon 
gold, gold appreciated and prices fell, and, just as prices fell, 
gloom, panic, distress, poverty, settled over our producing classes. 
And for this appreciation of gold Mr. Cleveland is no more 
responsible than Mr. Harrison. 

All through Mr. Harrison’s Administration, gold flowed away 
from our shores. And so, also has it gone during the years of 
Mr. Cleveland’s Administration. And why? Not because 
high tariff or low tariff ; not because of McKinley tariff or Wilson 
tariff, for gold went under high tariff and under low tariff, it 
went under McKinley tariff and under Wilson tariff, but 
simply because the fall of prices, resulting from the appreciation of 
gold, increased the burden of our foreign debts—simply because 
the fall in prices destroyed the debt-paying power of our exports. 
We increased the quantity of our exports, from year to year, but 
the increase in quantity was absorbed in the yawning gulf of fall- 
ing prices ; more wheat, more cotton did it take to pay our debts, 
from year to year, so in spite of increased exports, such increase 
fell short of meeting our interest charges on our foreign debt, and 
gold went to settle the balance. 

It is the appreciation of gold, not tariff, that has led to the 
troubles of our Treasury and the distress of our people, and for 
the appreciation of gold Mr. Harrison and Mr. Foster are equally 
as responsible as Mr. Cleveland and Mr. Carlisle. 

In view of the bounty conferred on exports from silver-using 
countries to gold-using countries, owing to the premium on gold, 
the Protection plank in the platform is farcical. Under the gold 
standard a protective tariff can be but a mere sham, and it is folly 
to advocate gold monometallism and protection at one and the 
same time. The Republican party, as set forth in the platform 
adopted, proposes to protect our producers by levying tariff duties 
against imports from foreign countries. Yet, with the other 
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hand, they hold out to the producers of silver-using countries a 
bounty on all imports from such countries equal to the divergence 
in the value of gold and silver. Thus, with one hand, they pro- 
pose to build up a protective bariier, and with the other to pull it 
down; for they declare their purpose to adhere to the gold stand- 
ard with the inevitable result that gold must further appreciate, 
thus leading to a greater divergence in the value of gold and sil- 
ver, and a still greater bounty on imports from silver-using to 
gold-using countries. Moreover, our surplus of agricultural 
products finds a market in Europe, where they are sold in compe- 
tition with the products of silver-using countries, and the premium 
on gold has enabled our competitors to cut prices in half. Thus 
have our farmers and planters been impovished, and while they 
are impoverished how can they buy freely of manufactured 
goods? The home market for manufacturers must be made worth 
having before Protection and the preservation of such markets to 
our manufacturers can bring them prosperity. So, until we 
restore bimetallism protection must be a mere sham, for only by 
restoring bimetallism can we raise the price of silver, and deprive 
our silver-using competitors of the bounty they now enjoy in the 
shape of a premium on gold, raise the price at which they can lay 
down their products in competition with our producers, thus raise 
the prices our farmers get for their products and bring to them 
renewed prosperity. 

Declaring unreservedly for sound money—which has come 
to mean the dearest money and a two-hundred-cent dollar—the 
Republican convention has earned the plaudits of the money 
cliques; for it has declared its policy to be to enrich the few at the 
expense of the many. The reference to international bimetallism 
is puerile. We are under tribute to the creditor classes of Europe; 
we are greatly their debtors. The further gold appreciates, the 
more cotton and wheat and other produce will they get in pay- 
ment of interest and principal, and the heavier will be our trib- 
ute. ‘To free ourselves from such tribute we must do nothing— 
nothing save wait for the nations enjoying such tribute and profit- 
ing from our impoverishment to voluntarily relinquish such trib- 
ute. Such is the mearing of the declaration of the Republican 
convention that ‘‘we are opposed to the free coinage of silver 
except by international agreement with the leading commercial 
nations of the world, which we pledge ourselves to promote, and, 
until such agreement can be obtained, the existing gold standard 
must be preserved.’’ 

Imports into Great Britain exceeded exports last year by 
4£130,547,693, and net imports of gold amounted to 414,736,715 
—a total of £145,284,408. This is the tribute the rest of the 
world is under to Great Britain. This represents the interest on 
the sums the British creditor classes have loaned to foreigners and 
the interest on the capital invested in her merchant marine. Over 
$700,000,000 is the tribute of the world to England, and the 
further prices fall, the more wheat, the more cotton, and other 
produce will she receive in payment. Yet we are to wait for the 
creditor classes of Great Britain to join hands with us in restor- 
ing bimetallism, raising prices and cutting down this tribute. 
Truly, it is folly to wait for international bimetallism. Twenty 
years we have waited in vain, and so long as we remain supinely 
inactive, we will continue to wait. By opening our mints to sil- 
ver, we can force bimetallism; but by begging we will never 


achieve it. 
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MR. CLEVELAND—THE TOOL OF MONEYED 
OLIGARCH Y. 








CLEVELAND has again essayed to rally the gold Demo- 
The President refers to himself as ‘‘an unflinching 


M*: 


Democrat who has been honored by his party, and who desires 


crats. 


hereafter no greater political privileges than to occupy the place 
yet, reading between the lines, it seems 
to be Mr. Cleveland’s wish to lead the forlorn hope, to rally the 
gold Democrats around his standard, and again enter the Presi- 
dential lists. His appeal to the advocates of a two hundred cent 
dollar in the Democratic party, to continue the fight for the goid 
standard, with a view to controlling the Chicago Convention and 
pledging the Democratic party to gold-monometallism, is rather 
He tells us he has made no figures as to the relative 
numbers of delegates to the Democratic Convention pledged to 
the restoration of bimetallism, and to the appreciating gold stan- 
dard, and about to assemble at Chicago. If he had done so he 
could not have failed to see, nor could he have refused to believe, 
that the Democratic party, in Convention assembled, will declare 
for the free coinage of both gold and silver at the present coinage 
ratio, and without discrimination against either metal. 

The President further declares that he is far from arrogating 
to himself a controlling influence in the councils of the Democratic 
party, a party he has no longer the right to call his own, yet he 
stamps as unpatriotic and foolish all those who take issue with 
him as to the policy of gold-monometallism, and who combat the 
efforts of the gold contractionists of both parties, more properly 
confiscationists, to foist a two hundred cent dollar on our country, 
and wring from our producing classes two dollars worth of prop- 
erty where one was due. 

To the President’s mind, to force a fifty cent dollar upon the 
creditor is repudiation and dishonest, and on this point we will 
not take issue with the President. But to our mind, confiscation 
is equally as dishonest as repudiation, and gold-monometallism 
means confiscation,it means the payment of two dollars where one 
is due. The honest dollar is that dollar which does exact justice 
between debtor and creditor, that neither robs one nor the other, 
and such is the dollar that bimetallists ask for. They ask for a 
dollar that will give us a stable measure of value, a dollar that is 
not growing steadily dearer day by day, to the great detriment of 
the producing classes, and such is the dollar that the restoration 
of silver to its place as money will give us. It is not the place of 
the President whose idea of best money is dearest money, and 
whose ideal of honest money is that which enriches the money- 
lending classes at the expense of the producing classes, to assail 
all those who disagree with him as dishonest or lacking in patriot- 
It was not the purpose of the founders of our Republic, in 
overthrowing the British yoke, to make room for an oligarchy of 
wealth. 


of private in its ranks,’’ 


belated. 


ism. 


DRIFTING DEEPER AND DEEPER INTO DEBT. 








VER since the repeal of the purchasing clause of the Sherman 
Act we have been constantly told by the gold contraction- 
ists that the only thing needed to check the export of gold was to 
give assurance to our foreign creditors and European investors that 
the United States would firmly adhere to the single gold standard. 
To the agitation for the restoration of silver to its place as money 
they have attributed the drain on our gold, and we have been 
told again and again that, once cease this agitation, and confi- 
dence among European investors in American securities would 
return, that the foreign market for our municipal and railroad 
bonds and other evidences of indebtedness would broaden, and 
that we would be enabled to borrow abroad freely and thus pre- 
vent the export of gold. 
To pay our debts by borrowing—by running further and 
further into debt, by piling mortgage on mortgage, and interest- 
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charge on interest-charge—has been the spendthrift policy urged 
upon our people by the gold contractionists, and the foreign bank- 
ers and their American allies who have made it their business 
and found their profit in selling American securities to Kuropean 
investors—and mortgaging, as it were, America to KEurope—have 
striven strenuously and at all times against any and everything 
that has stood in the way of free borrowing in Europe. In their 
eyes, nothing is so baneful as that which stands in the way of 
borrowing—borrowing—borrowing; for in borrowing—in selling 
the securities of American railroads, etc., to European investors— 
they reap their profits, and the deeper they can involve the Amer- 
ican people into debt to Europe, the greater will be their profits. 

Consequently, anything that impairs the confidence of Euro- 
peans in American securities, thus checking the demand of Euro- 
pean investors for American bonds and mortgages, curtails their 
business and their profits, and to the fear of free coinage they 
have attributed the loss of confidence on the part of European 
investors, of which we have heard so much; and so it is that 
they have arrayed themselves against the restoration of silver to 
its place as money. 

Such loss of faith on the part of European investors in Amer- 
ican securities as can rightly be attributed to the fear of free coin- 
age is solely due to the machinations of the foreign bankers and 
their American allies. They have taught the European investor 
to believe that free coinage meant repudiation of our debts, and 
that the opening of our mints to silver would lead to the payment 
of both interest and principal in a depreciated dollar. For such 
an assertion there is no foundation in fact or reason; but the gold 
monometallists have never let pass the opportunity to inculcate 
into all investors the unreasoning belief that free coinage meant 
the payment of all our debts in a fifty-cent dollar. 

Yet it is solely to this bugaboo of a fifty-cent dollar—which 
has had its origin and has found its impetus in the constant and 
baseless iteration and reiteration on the part of the gold contrac- 
tionists that free coinage meant repudiation—that the loss of con- 
fidence in American securities owing to the fear of free coinage of sil- 
ver isdue. For this loss of confidence of foreign investors in Amer- 
ican securities the foreign bankers and their American satellites 
have no one to blame but themselves. 

The truth is there are other reasons than the fear of free coin- 
age—and substantial reasons too—for the loss of confidence in 
American securities on the part of foreign investors. The appre- 
ciation of gold that has doubled the burden of all debts and 
obliged us to sacrifice double the amount of labor and energy to 


raise the dollar to meet interest-charges, and to export double the 
quantity of wheat and cotton and other produce in payment of 
our indebtedness that was required twenty years ago—has impov- 
erished our producing classes and impaired the earning capacity 
of railroads and their ability to pay dividends and interest. So it 
is that railroad after railroad, following on the bankruptcy and 
impoverishment of the farmers and other producers along their 
lines from whom they draw their business, has suspended divi- 
dend payments, defaulted on interest-charges and been forced 
into receivers’ hands. 

And, as producer after producer, and railroad after railroad 
have succumbed to bankruptcy, the inevitable result of falling 
prices, European investors have naturally lost faith in the ability 
of those who have been enabled to avert bankruptcy and to main- 
tain an outward solvency to continue to pay interest-charges. 
The fact is the appreciating gold standard has not proven an 
unmixed blessing to the creditor classes. As gold has appreciated 
and prices fallen, the burden of interest-charges has doubled; but 
this increasing of interest-charges has resulted in the impoverish- 
ment, if not abject ruin of the producing classes, with the result 
that, although the return of the creditor classes on their loans to 
those debtors who have remained solvent has increased, in num- 
berless other instances they are receiving no return whatever, 
their debtors being bankrupt, Their cupidity is defeating its 
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own purpose; for the appreciating gold dollar, from which they 
reap great and unearned profits while their debtors remain solv- 
ent, can end, as it is ending, only in the bankruptcy of their 
debtors, and their utter inability to pay interest-charges, to say 
nothing of the principal. 

True, the creditor can then step in and take the property 
pledged by the debtor as security ; mortgages can be foreclosed, 
and the equity of the debtor in his property wiped out to his utter 
ruin, but the fall in prices that made it impossible for the debtor 
to earn interest charges and thus led upto the loss of his property 
makes it equally impossible for the creditor, who has foreclosed 
the mortgage and taken the property, to get any remuneration 
out of it. To the original debtor and producer, the fall in prices 
resulting in his inability to meet interest charges and leading to the 
sale of his property under foreclosure proceedings and the loss of 
his equity in his property amounts to confiscation, but the cred- 
itor thus coming into possession of the property becomes a pro- 
ducer, and until the fall in price is checked he cannot, as the 
owner of property, prosper. 

So in the long run the creditor cannot gain from a continuous 
fall in prices. He may prosper while his debtor remains solvent, 
but when his debtor succumbs to what, under the continuous fall 
of prices, is sooner or later inevitable, he must in his turn become 
the victim of falling prices. The creditor cannot prosper on the 
debtor’s ruin. 

Events are impressing this fact on the foreign investor in 
American securities. In their selfishness they do not see, per- 
haps, the cause of the alarming increase of bankruptcies among 
their debtors, nor do they perceive that the falling off of their 
income through the ruin of their debtors.is to be found in the dis- 
astrous fall in prices. But though they do not perceive that in 
falling prices is to be found the reason for default after default in 
interest payments, they none the less feel the effect, and just as 
interest is defaulted on one mortgage after another their confi- 
dence is impaired. 

So it is to falling prices, not to the fear of free coinage that 
the loss of confidence in American securities, on the part of 
European investors, must be attributed. 

Yet, again and again, during the past three years, it has been 
confidently predicted by the gold contractionists that if the silver 
agitation would be dropped and both of the great parties declare 
for the maintenance of the gold standard, confidence on the part of 
foreign investors would be at once restored ; that they would 
hasten to buy American securities, and that by running further 
and further into debt the export of gold would be checked. For- 
tunately only one of the great parties has bowed down before the 
money cliques, suffered the dictation of its financial plank by the 
money-lending interests, and expressed a willingness to submit to 
financial dependence on Great Britain. 


But confidence on the part of European investors, or for that 
matter any other investors, in the greater part of American secur- 
ities will not return until the prosperity of our producing classes 
is restored, until the earning capacity of our railroads is increased 
and until our railroads and other debtors can earn and pay in- 
terest charges. Not until there is reasonable certainty of the 
prompt payment of interest charges, will there be confidence 
among investors in our securities in general, and there can be no 
certainty of the payment of interest until business is so improved 
that railroads and other debtors can earn such interest and a mar- 
gin besides. 

Until such time our foreign creditors will invest only in gov- 
ernment, State and municipal loans and in the first liens of old 
established railroads. Unless they can get such securities in set- 
tlement of the balance due them in excess of what they are 
willing to take in merchandise, they will take gold. That they 
are willing to take such securities has been evidenced during the 
past six or seven weeks, during which time $4,000,000 of New 
York city three per cent, gold bonds, an equal amount of Massa- 
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chusetts three per cent. bonds and $3,000,000 New York State 
three per cents. have been placed abroad. Besides these, $4,000,- 
ooo Baltimore and Ohio Receivers’ certificates, $7,000,000 worth 
of Anaconda mining stock and two lots of railroad bonds aggre- 
gating $9,500,000 have been reported to have been sold abroad. 

Thus, within six or seven weeks we have run into debt to 
European money-lenders to an amount of $36,500,000. This 
great sum have we borrowed, but the export of gold still goes on. 
Yet, we are told to stop the agitation for free coinage, so that we 
may borrow more, and thus prevent gold exports. But if $36,- 
000,000, borrowed within a little more than six weeks, or nearly 
$1,000,000 a day, is not sufficient to check gold exports, how 
much must we borrow? And is it not plain that by piling up 
indebtedness at such an appalling rate we are courting inevitable 
bankruptcy ? 

It may be urged that this $35,500,000, borrowed within a few 
weeks, has been offset in large part by the return of American 
securities held abroad, and that while one foreign investor has 
bought, another has sold, so that our foreign debt has been 
increased by no such amount. But this is purely hypothetical for 
of the minor transactions, the sales and purchases of American 
securities by foreign investors, from day to day, there is, of 
course, no record. 

However this may be, the continued exportation of gold in 
the face of these large borrowings, is very significant. The fear 
of free coinage is no explanation, for in the face of the large 
investments made in America by European investors during the 
past few weeks, such exportation of gold cannot be fairly attrib- 
uted to loss of confidence among such investors. Exportation of 
gold in the face of such borrowings is truly alarming, for it evi- 
dences that such loans are taken purely by our foreign creditors 
in payment of interest charges and other indebtedness that we 
have been unable to discharge by exports of merchandise, and it 
further evidences that if such loans had not been made there 
would have been a demand for an equal amount of gold for 
export. 

But as alarming as is the growth of our foreign debt, it is not 
surprising to those who take into consideration the immensity of 
our foreign debt, the tremendous annual interest charges, amount- 
ing to over $200,000,000, the great sums spent abroad yearly by 
American tourists, estimated at $75,000,000, and freights earned 
by foreign ship owners approximating $40,000,000 more. 
Thus, there is a sum of not less than $315,000,000 annually for 
the payment of which we must provide, over and above the 
indebtedness we incur on account of merchandise purchases 
abroad. 

By the exportation of commodities, of gold and silver, we 
have not met this balance, so the running further and further into 
debt is inevitable. As given in the monthly summary of Finance 
and Commerce of the United States, corrected to June rst, the 
excess of exports of merchandise over imports for the first ten 
months of the present fiscal year (July 1, 1895, to April 30, 
1896), amounted to $83,153,356 and the net exports of gold and 
silver, less imports of gold and silver ore to $81,235,965, or a total 
sum of $164,389,321 available to pay our foreign indebtedness. 
We have not the figures for May of imports and exports of gold 
and silver ore, but during the last month exports of merchandise 
exceeded imports by $9,651,259, and net exports of gold amounted 
to $18,493,709, a total of $28,144,968, or together with the balance 
in our favor of $164,389,321 for the first ten months of the 
present fiscal year approximates $190,000,000. 

So it will be seen we are still short of meeting our indebted- 
ness by $125,000,000. And how are we to meet this indebted- 
It can only be met by borrowing, and this we are doing, 
of which the evidence is given above. 


ness ? 


Moreover, just what has occurred this year has uccurred for 
years past, and must continue to be our experience so long as we 
adhere to the gold standard, which has cut in half the debt-paying 
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power of the commodities we export. It is evident that borrow- 
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ing and borrowing, and never paying save by renewed borrowing | 


and piling mortgage on mortgage, must end in bankruptcy, and 


Db 


it is equally evident that we will be under the necessity of bor- | 
rowing until we can export produce in sufficient quantity to meet | 


our foreign indebtedness as it accrues. Andthis we cannot do at 


present low prices. ‘Therefore, our only salvation lies in getting 


better prices for the things we export in payment of debts, and 
this can only be done by restoring bimetallism. 
Prosperity based on borrowed money can be at best but fleet- 


ing prosperity. 


WOMAN’S WAYS. 


NEVER did care for the lancers, 
| But last night at the Vanderton’s ball 
When he led me aside from the dancers, 
To sit out a set in the hall, 
I did very wrong in permitting 
Such proceedings, for aunty declares 
A girl causes gossip by sitting 
Through dances with men on the stairs. 
Of course, there’s no harm in the practice, 
Which in truth has made many a match ; 
It depends who's the man, and the fact is 
Poor Jim’s not_exactly a catch. 


But nothing could really be nicer ; 
Dear aunty had gone from our ken, 
Whither supper is sure to entice her 
With a lot of those horrid old men. 
So we sought out a spot on the landing 
Where the lights in the hallway burned dim, 
And a palm with wide branches was standing, 
In its shadow I lingered with Jim ; 
And the sound of the music came swelling 
From the door of the ball-room below, 
And Jim for the tenth time was telling 
Me something too silly, you know. 


It’s so foolish for him to admire me ; 
And yet he’s so good and so wise 

That his ideals of women inspire me 
With a wish to seem well in his eyes. 

Since ever the first day he met me 
He says he has loved me, although 

It were better, of course, to forget me, 
For I cannot accept him, you know. 

We all have our crosses to carry, 
And I, so dear aunty declares, 

Must make a great match when I marry, 
Hence her horror of Jim and the stairs. 


¥ 


Many women who would scorn a dishonest or even a mean 
action have a certain habit which they consider merely thrifty, 
and which borders very closely, nevertheless, on real greed. This 
is the handling over and sorting of vegetables or fruit before pur- 
chasing. Every woman has a perfect right to refuse to buy what 
she does not think, after proper investigation, is worth the price 
asked for it. But no woman has any right whatever to pick out 
the best for herself, thus leaving all the poorer portions, either 
for less fortunate buyers or on the seller’s hands. Some go as 
far as to open ears of corn to examine the kernels. It is quite 
possible that the next comer may not care for what shows so 
plainly that it has been condemned, even though matters have 
not gone so far as with a certain prominent clergyman’s wife who 
positively bites into the article handed to her to see if she likes the 
flavor. Such people do not mean to be grasping nor unfair, but 
they must be very hard for the poor huckster to endure in patient 
silence. 

* 

The acknowledged organ of the Boston Business League is 
the Business Folio, edited by Ellen A. Richardson and Helena M. 
Richardson, whose stated purpose is to conduct a journal devoted 
to the study of business laws and methods. 


A Russian paper institutes the following ungallant compari- 
son: Women in their childhood are like water ; from twelve to 
fifteen, like lemonade ; young ladies from eighteen to twenty- 
five, like champagne; women from twenty-five to forty, like 
liquor ; a woman from forty to fifty resembles port wine ; after 
their fiftieth year they turn to vinegar, 
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The prize offered by the publishers of the Genflewoman for 
the best epigrammatic definition of the new}woman was awarded 
to the following : ‘‘ A fresh darn on the original blue stocking.’’ 
Among other definitions received were : ‘‘ The old maid trying to 
be the young man,’’ ‘‘ Six of one and half a dozen of the other,”’ 
‘* A creature of opinions decided and skirts divided,’’ ‘‘ One who 
has not yet attained to be a gentleman,’’ ‘‘ Man’s newest and best 
reason for remaining single,’’ ‘‘ Madam become Adain,’’ ‘‘ Man- 
nishness minus manliness.”’ 


A WORD WITH THE DOCTOR. 





TRAWBERRIES and apples are as good for the system as a 
course of unpalatable tonics. 


ok 
PS 


A friend who is very susceptible to poison oak or ivy, and 
who has suffered terribly from it, tells me that the best thing he 
has found is the tincture of grindelia. Dilute it with about three 
parts of water and bathe the affected parts. It should be applied 
as soon as the irritation is felt and before the characteristic pus- 
tules appear. Applied at this time, it will prevent the formation 
of the pustules and soon check the irritation. But if not applied 
until the pustules appear it will only prevent the formation of 
new pustules, and thus check the spreading of the affection to 
other parts. The pustules that are already formed will simply 
take their course without spreading. The diluted tincture should 
be applied to the affected parts as often as two or three times 
every hour, 

LK 
* 

To prevent that shine to the skin with which so many are 
annoyed, especially in warm weather, use a little camphor in the 
water when bathing the face. 

+ 
* 

We all know how untidy a sick-room soon becomes and how 
annoying the dust of the sweeping is to the patient. To remedy 
this said a trained and capable nurse, recently, I put a little 
ammonia in a pail of warm water, and with my mop wrung 
as dry as possible, go all over the carpet first. This takes up 
all the dust and much of the loose dirt. A broom will take 
what is too large to adhere to the mop and raise no dust. With 
my dust cloth well sprinkied, I go over the furniture and the 
room is fairly clean. 


% 


*k 


* 

Never lean with the back against anything that is cold. 
Never begin a journey until the breakfast has been eaten. Keep 
the back, especially between the shoulder blades, well covered ; 
also the chest well protected. In s'eeping in a cold room, estab- 
lish a habit of breathing through the nose, and never with the 
open mouth. After exercise of any kind never ride in an open 
carriage or near the window of a car fora moment. It is dan- 
gerous to health or even life. When hoarse, speak as little as pos- 
sible until the hoarseness is recovered from, else the voice may be 
permanently lost, or difficulties of the throat be produced. Merely 
warm the back by the fire, and never continue keeping the back 
exposed to the heat after it has been comfortably warm; to do 
otherwise is debilitating. 

The capriciousness of hay fever and the occasional relief 
obtained from an entirely empirical method of treatment warrant 
the publication of any means which has proved successful, in the 
hope that it may be of use to some other person afflicted with this 
annoying and disabling disease. Feber, of Hamburg, reports his 
own case, which had been so severe as to necessitate his using a 
closed carriage all through the Summer. His relief was brought 
about from accidentally noticing that in the winter a coryza was 
usually accompanied with hot ears, which regained their normal 
temperature when the discharge from the nose was established. 
He determined to try a reversed order of effect on the hay 
fever in the summer, and began accordingly to rub his ears until 
they became red and hot. It is now the third year that he has 
been able to lead an endurable existence during hay fever season. 
‘“ As soon as the least sensation of fullness in the nose appears, 
there is recognized a certain amount of pallor in the ears. A 
thorough rubbing of the ears, at times even to contusion, has 
always succeeded in freeing the nasal mucus membrane from its 
congestion. The rubbing, however, must be thorough, and 
repeated as often as the least symptom of congestion returns to 
the nose. Since using this means I have been able to take long 
sandy walks, sit, and even sleep, with open windows, or pass an 
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evening in my garden without distress. Several patients have 
had relief from this treatment, always in proportion to the thor- 
oughness of the rubbing, and I hope by this means some other 
physician may be able to give his patients the same great relief.’’ 


A CHAPTER ABOUT CHILDREN. 


Y dear little dollies, I'll teach you to say 
M Your letters. Begin now—the first one is A. 
I’ve set you all up ina beautiful line— 
How sweet you do look, little dollies of mine! 
Now look straight at me— 
The next one is B. 
You know it already, my pets, I can see. 


The next one is C. That's enough for to-day. 
A very long lesson, Im sure you will say. 
So now I will put up my book on the shelf, 
lor I do not know any more letters myself. 
You learn, dears, so well, 
It is easy to tell 
You soon will all know how to read and spell. 
— Sydney Dayre. 

In Sweden, according to travellers who have resided in that 
country, it is a household custom to provide rooms where the 
children may go and cry and scream, and make all the noise they 
need to, In all other parts of the house they are expected to be 
quiet and mindful of the presence of their elders. 

*, kK 
* 

Small families are hardly the rule among the English ‘“‘upper 
ten.’’ The average is seven or eight. The Queen is the mother 
of nine and the Princess of Wales of six children; Lord Aber- 
gavenny is the proud father of ten, the Duke of Argyll of twelve, 
the beautiful Countess of Dudley is the mother of seven, the Earl 
of Ellesmere boasts of eleven, the Earl of Inchiquin of twelve, the 
Earl of Leicester of fifteen and the Duke of Westminster of eleven. 

2k 

Since ‘‘wit’’ has been defined by Noah Webster as the 
‘* felicitous association of objects not usually connected, so as to 
produce a pleasant surprise,’’ may not the pupils of some of our 
public schools, who gave the following answers to their examina- 
tion questions, lay claim to it? The record here given is bona 
fide, having been read recently at the graduation exercises of 
one of the leading grammar schools of Boston : 

‘‘ Who were the Pilgrims?’ ‘‘A dirty, filthy set who lived 
under the ground.’’ 

‘* Name a domestic animal useful for clothing, and describe 
its habits.’’ ‘The ox. He don’t have any habits, because he 
lives in a stable.’’ 

‘‘ If you were travelling across the desert, where would you 
choose to rest ?’’? ‘‘ I would rest on a stool.’’ 

‘* Mention five races of men.’’ ‘‘ Men, women, children and 
babies.”’ 

‘* Describe the white race, and show that it is superior to 
other races.’’ ‘‘ A white man will nod at you when he meets 
you on the street.’’ 

‘Of what is the surface of the earth composed ?”’ 
and people.’’ 

‘*Name a fruit which has its seed on the outside.’ ‘‘A 
seed-cake.’’ 

‘* Name five forms of water.’’ ‘‘Hot water, cold water, fau- 
cet water, well-water and ice-water.’’ 

‘* Name and locate the five senses.’’ ‘‘ The eyes are in the 
northern part of the face, and the mouth in the southern.”’ 

‘* Who were the mound builders ?’’ ‘‘ History cannot answer 
these questions. Science only can.’’ 

‘* Define ‘flinch,’ and use it in a sentence.”’ 
shrink. Flannel flinches when it is washed.’’ 

‘‘ By what is the earth surrounded, and by what is it lighted?’ 
‘* It is surrounded by water, and lighted by gas and electricity.’’ 

‘* Name six animals of the Arctic zone.’’ ‘‘ Three polar bears 
and three seals.’’ 

‘* What is yeast?’ ‘‘ Yeast is a vegetable flying about in 
the air, hitching itself on to anything.’’ 

‘‘ Why do you open the dampers in a stove when lighting a 
fire?’ ‘‘ To let the oxygen in and the nitrogen out.’’ 

‘* What did the Constitution do for the country?’’ ‘‘ It gave 
the President a head.’’ 

‘* What are the last teeth that come to a man?’ 
teeth.’’ 
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LITERARY NOTES. 





AMONG THE NEWSPAPER MEN AND THE MAGAZINE WRITERS, 
AUTHORS AND ARTISTS. 

The Northern Budget, Troy, N. Y., now in its centennial 
year, is one of the ablest and most vigorous Sunday newspapers 
in that great and potential State. Asa family journal, it is well 
worthy of the substantial support which it receives in Troy and 
its vicinity, for there is nothing either in its editorial, news or 
advertising columns that is unclean or unwholesome. In all of 
its many departments, literary or otherwise, it is fully up to date 
and a most creditable and untiring advocate of whatever conduces 
to the welfare of, not alone the people who live within the broad 
limits of Rennselaer County, but of the citizens of the entire 
Empire State. C. L. MacArthur & Son are, indeed, the publish- 
ers of an ideal Sunday newspaper. 

ok 

The Illustrated Phonographic World for June has every page 

full of interesting and valuable information for shorthand writers. 
* 

The Mexican Herald, published daily in the city of Mexico, 
is truly a representative journal in every respect. Its staff is 
Frederick R. Guernsey, editor; L. C. Simonds, assistant editor; 
T. C. Graham, city editor; and Parker H. Sercombe, general 
manager—all of them well equipped newspaper men. 

2 

The New Zealand Mining Journal aud Financial Guide has an 
enviable reputation as an expert and unquestioned authority on 
mining and all matters connected therewith. It is published 
monthly by Thomas Edwin Dick, and all remittances should be 
forwarded to 148 Princes Street, Dunedin. 

The National Industrial Review for June has a strong and 
able paper by Mr. Theodore C. Search, President of the National 
Association of Manufacturers, in favor of the establishment of a 
department in the Federal Government especially devoted to the 
commercial and industrial interests of the whole country. 

A portion of Wordsworth’s library, 3,000 volumes of which 
were sold in 1859, will be put up at auction soon in London. It 
contains many presentation copies, one of them Matthew Arnold’s 
‘‘Strayed Reveller, 1849,’’ a very scarce book. 

OK 

Among the noteworthy articles in the magazines and other 

periodicals which reached our literary desk this week are: 


The New Bohemian.—‘‘Henrik Ibsen’s Merits and Defects’’ (with 
portrait of Henrick Ibsen), by Louis K. R. Laird; ‘‘ The 
Pine Tree and the Palm,’’ a romance of the Blue Grass 
region, by Mark Keene. 

Harper's Bazaar.—"* Bicycle Costumes;’’ ‘‘ French Summer Cos- 
tumes.”’ 

Harper's Weekly for the 20th inst.—Handsomely illustrated arti- 
cle on the Republican National Convention at St. Louis; 
‘“The Philadelphia Horse Show;’’ ‘‘The Cuban Insur- 
rection.’’ 

Harper's Round Table of the 16th inst.—Mollie Elliott Seawell’s 
new serial story, ‘‘A Virginia Cavalier,’’ ‘““A New Water 
Route to Central Africa;’’ Kirk Munroe’s serial, ‘‘ Rick 
Dale.’’ 

Illustrated Phonographic World.—‘* What is the Best Form for a 
Type-written Letter ?’’ 

Popular Science Monthly.—‘‘ Why Progress is by Leaps,’ 
George Iles. 

Illustrated Electrical Review.—‘‘ Effects of the St. Louis Storm,’’ 
a most forcible and practical example of the advantages of 
underground wire and cable systems. 
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Ait Kat.—‘‘ Survival of Love’s Fittest,’’ a thrilling romance by 
Mrs. Hungerford. 

American Manufacturer and Tron World.—‘‘ The Effect of Trap 
Doors in Mines; their Use, Abuse and the Extent to which 
They may be Avoided,’’ by James Blick, mine inspector. 

North American Review for June.—‘' The Ship of State Adrift,’’ 
by Andrew Carnegie; ‘‘ The Policy and Power of the A. P. 
A.,’’ by W. J. H. Traynor. 

The Publishers’ Weekly.—*‘' Earliest Combination of American 
School Book Publishers.”’ 

*K Ok 
Harper & Brothers propose publishing at an early date ‘‘ The 

Silk of the Kline,’’ a novel by L. McManus, dealing with the 

eviction of Roman Catholics in Ireland in the seventeenth cen- 

tury; ‘‘ With My Neighbors,’’ a number of plain talks to plain 
people on familiar and homely subjects, by Margaret E. Sangster; 

‘*Harper’s Dictionary of Classical Literature and Antiquities,’’ 

edited by Prof. Henry Thurston Peck, of Columbia College, with 

the co-operation of many distinguished special contributors. 
2k 
Mr. A. S. Whitehead has assumed entire control of 7he State 

Herald, Ardmore, Indian Territory. He is a man of nerve and 

undoubted ability and integrity. Under his control, the Herald 

will make a brilliant fight for free coinage and full jurisdiction for 
the Indian Territory courts with home rule. 


* 


Messrs. M. A. Wilcox and W. R. Workman have just started 
The Terry Record, and propose to give the residents of the pros- 
perous mining town of Terry, S. D., a bright and newsy journal. 
They have ability, pluck and enterprise, and ought to succeed. 


* 


The late John A. Cockerill was one of the most prominent men 
in American journalism. He disliked being called ‘‘ editor,’’ 
almost as much as ‘“ journalist,’’ and always spoke of himself as 
‘*a newspaper man.’’ 

“Ok 

The Writer tells us that ‘‘ the discontinuance of Frank Les- 
lie’s Pleasant Hours for Boys and Girls is announced,’’ and that 
Frank Lee Farrell has taken the editorship of the Popular 
Monthly, in place of Henry Tyrell, resigned. 

Ok 

Herr Joseph Strobach, the new mayor of Vienna, is an editor 
of school books in a small way, and a rabid Anti-Semite. In 
the speech in which Herr Strobach accepted his election, he 
declared that he owed his election solely to the fact that the 
Emperor would not sanction the election of Dr. Luger, whom he 
must consider as the real mayor. He added that he was keeping 
the place for Dr. Luger, and would give it up as soon as the 
right time should come. In the meantime he would do his utmost 
to ‘‘ help make Vienna a good Christian city again.’’ 

* 

The Westminster Gazette informs us of the death, a few weeks 
ago, of James Chalmers, of Westburn, Aberdeen, who for over 
forty years conducted The Aberdeen Journal, which is conceded to 
be the oldest newspaper in bonnie Scotland. His death recalls some 
interesting incidents of the early days of that publication, which 
was founded by his grandfather. The first issue came out witha 
description of the battle of Culloden, which had taken place one 
hundred miles to the northwest only two days before. This, as a 
piece of newspaper enterprise, was not surpassed for over 100 
years. The old Chalmers—who, by the way, served his appren- 
ticeship in London along with Benjamin Franklin—was an ardent 
royalist, and, naturally, the account which his paper gave of Cul- 
loden was by no means pleasing to the discomfited Jacobins. 
Accordingly, on their way south, after the rout, they laid siege to 
the Journal office and forced the inmates to flee for their lives. 

Chalmers escaped by a back window, spraining his leg in so 
doing, and went southward, Reaching the bridge of Dee, two 
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miles away, he went to take shelter in an outhouse. What was 
his dismay to find it full of Jacobite soldiery! Unaware of his 
identity, the men treated him kindly, and inquired how matters 
went in the town. ‘‘ What is that rascal, Chalmers, doing ?’’ they 
asked. Their frightened visitant retained enough presence of 
mind to reply that he was still printing the Duke of Cumber- 
land’s manifestoes. On that, some of the soldiers went down on 
their knees and, with drawn dirks, swore to have Chalmers’ blood 
whenever they should catch him. Unwittingly they then allowed 
their intended victim to escape, and he joined the king’s army, of 
which he was appointed an assistant commissioner. 


Convention. 


Convention to elect delegates for Convention called at St. 
Louis, July 22d, will meet at American House, Trenton, N. J., 
Monday, July 6, 1896. Silver men who are in favor of re-estab- 
lishment of bimetallism at the ratio of 16 tor, by independent 
action of the United States, are invited to attend. 

C. F. SLATER, 
State Committeeman. 
Palmyra, N. J. 


AMONG AMERICANS. 








Strong and Hearty Endorsements of ‘‘ The American ’’—Some of the 
Letters Which We are Daily Receiving. 


Full of Wisdom. 

Your issue of June 6th, is brimful of true American patriot- 
ism. No true American can stand by any party when his liberty 
is at stake, and I hope there is not an American, be he ever so 
rich or poor, high or low, who will support anything else than 
just what is laid down in your editorial, ‘* Not Three Parties, But 
One.’’ It is wise and full of wisdom. I wish I were able to 
have 100,000 copies of THE AMERICAN sent into this State, but 
I am not able, for I am a wage-earner. 

J. A. Amgs, Franklin Falls, N. H. 
Tireless and Able. 

THE AMERICAN has conducted its arguments in favor of 
bimetallism upon the high plane of common sense ; and its work 
has been of incalculable value. Our success is largely due to 
your tireless and able assistance. 

OscaR R. LowMAN, Orangeburg, S. C. 
Plain and Concise. 

I consider THe AMERICAN the greatest authority on the 
Money Question that I have ever read. It gives its arguments in 
a plain, concise and practical manner. It appeals to our Ameri- 
can manhood toassert itself in the coming campaign more so than 
ever before since the days of the immortal Lincoln. I shall 
endeavor by all honorable means to further the good cause in our 
city and county, and wish you ‘‘ God speed’’ in your work. 

GEORGE W. INNES, Altoona, Pa. 
For All Americans. 

I think so much of THE AMERICAN that I would have every 
American read it, if I could. 

SAM WILL JOHN, Birmingham, Ala. 
For a Free Coinage Candidate. 


I want to be able to vote for a free coinage candidate for 
President this Fall, and I do not care whether he has previously 
been a Republican or a Democrat, although I have always been a 
Democrat, and voted that ticket for fifty years. New Jersey will 
vote for free coinage next Fall, with good candidates on a simple 
free coinage platform. More than three quarters of the people 
here are for free coinage. Your valuable paper—THE AMERICAN 
—is doing a great deal of good with every one that reads it. 

JosHuA Forsytu, Pemberton, N. J. 
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AN IMMINENT PERIL. 





PART I. 


[Adapted from the French of M. Paul d’Estournelles de Constant, by 
William Struthers. ] 
UROPE is attacked by an evil that is less attributable to old 
age than to overwork and competition. Europe has lived 
too fast during the last half century, and, along with her great 
and many discoveries and inventions afid the widespread distribu- 
tion of such acquisitions for the ease and advancement of living 
among alien peoples, has come a knowledge of and a familiarity 
with these acquisitions among the peoples in question, whose 
brains have not been slow to appropriate much of the skill in 
production, for the results whereof they were previously depend- 
ent upon Europe and the United States, which latter country 
was, indeed, the first to set them in the way of self-emancipa- 
tion, Europe following in its footsteps until, with the exception 
of savage Africa, both we and the United States encounter com- 
mercial antagonists everywhere. So serious has the outlook 
become that one is tempted to question whether civilization be not 
about to transfer its future progress and expansion to more favored 
regions ; for the brutal fact cannot be denied that Europe is begin- 
ning to produce at a loss. As but one instance of that which 
could be indefinitely multiplied, take the price of wheat, which 
used in a normal French market to stand at thirty-five francs per 
quintal, but which now, through a gradual decline, fluctuates 
between fifteen and eighteen francs; and, despite a protective 
tariff of five francs on foreign wheat, our agriculturists can only 
grow home produce of this kind at a loss of from five to eight 
francs per quintal. Yet England’s situation in this respect is 
worse than ours, and has even been designated as disastrous. In 
both countries cattle-raising has been encouraged as a counter- 
balance to so poor a state of agricultural affairs; but here again 
neighboring countries, particularly Holland, Sweden and Den- 
mark, have interfered with us, and, in recent years, British pro- 
hibition, on hygienic grounds, of the importation of cattle, looks 
suspiciously like a circuitous means of protection. Moreover, 
even laying aside the immense quantities of live stock annually 
imported, consider what almost limitless supplies of killed beef, 
sheep and hogs we receive from Australia, America and elsewhere. 
Nor do fowls and other farm products present a much more favor- 
able showing ; for has not Canada, in a dozen chief towns of Eng- 
land, established agencies for the direct sale of such produce? 
Foreign butter, too, not to mention oleomargarine, is fast encroach 
ing upon the butter markets of Brittany, Normandy and Holland, 
and even milk is not to remain our own. It was enough to 
have Switzerland and America as competitors ; but what have 
we now? Japan! Yes, Japan has begun to prepare condensed 
milk, andalready, by flooding China and supplying the Oriental 
steamship lines with it, gives an earnest of what she will attempt 
some day with regard to the globe all round. Cheese, of course, 
is manufactured there, and if eggs cannot be fabricated, they may 
at any rate beso long and so well preserved as to make their tour 
of the world a profitable venture. The time draws nigh—in fact, 
it is for many products already come—when the European will 
find it advantageous to do his purchasing in America or Australia 
rather than at home. Then what shall become of the producer, 
the cultivator, and, above all, the workman? Some reserves the 
producer may have to fall back upon, but the workman will be 
without resources. This is a problem for us: When wheat was 
thirty-five francs per quintal in France no Russian was competing 
for our market. North America was the New World. Now she 
is only the eldest of the zew worlds—South America, rejuvenated 
India, rapidly developing Australia, and even the scarcely born 
infant South Africa! Bombay, Calcutta and Madras are knit to 
the Himalayas by iron roads. Canada and the United States, 
being the same as joined together, ship their harvests from the 
very field by rail to the seaside granary, whence a telegraphic 
order speeds the wheat across that ocean whose traversing is now- 
adays less tedious and expensive than was the journey from Paris 
to Marseilles fifty years ago. Steamship lines compete with one 
another, and elsewhere than in Europe—in Australia, Tonquin 
and Japan—procure the coal that permits them so easily to make 
reductions on freight charges. And how shall it be when a less 
expensive, less cumbersome, fuel—petroleum, for example—is 
employed ? 

In the new lands, agriculture advances with gigantic strides, 
unhampered by routine or antiquated material that cannot easily 
be replaced by better. Machines are employed on a grand scale, 
and the white man, the European, is no longer their instrument, 
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their mere adjunct ; he now directs and exploits. One capable 
{uropean, with a few native auxiliaries, is equal to a whole coun- 
try. What economy and multiplication of forces, what avoidance 
of risks and expenditures! Could the results of such methods be 
other than remunerative? Taken as a model of Japanese industry 
and manner of procedure, the Kanegafuchi spinning establish- 
ment employs 5,800 hands, working, by relays, twelve hours at 
a stretch. Nor are these common day-laborers, yet all they 
receive a day is 40 centimes (less than 8 cents), with a monthly 
deduction of 20 cents to provide for a sick fund. Nor are we yet 
at the end ; for, by employing women largely, the Japanese man- 
ufacturers have been able still further to reduce wage rates, and 
to give 3,700 females, out of the entire number of employees of 
both sexes, on an average only 4 cents per diem. In India, even 
lower rates govern, where mere girls compete with grown women. 
Besides, these pittances are paid in silver, which, although, as I 
could bring forward a thousand witnesses to testify, it has not 
depreciated, absolutely, during the past twenty years, in those 
vast countries of Asia and Central and South America where it is 
the standard currency, has, nevertheless, diminished in value one 
half, as compared with gold, or rather, gold, if you will, has 
appreciated by so much. Hence, toa native of China, a 5-franc 
silver piece is worth 5 francs, as much to-day as it was twenty 
years ago; but it only represents 214 francs to a European, whose 
acceptance of it means selling at half price, which would leave 
him no profit, were it not even to cause an actual loss. I do not 
assert that the universal adoption of international bimetallism 
would put an end throughout the world to the confusion resulting 
from the present inequality between the two great monetary 
standards; yet it is clear enough that the depreciation of silver, or 
the scarcity of gold, not only hinders trade, which, no longer able 
to count upon the stability, or even the certainty, of the prices 
that it needs, has to resort to risky speculation rather than to 
exchange, but is also a real premium on the merchandise of 
countries having a silver basis, and an almost insurmountable 
barrier to the merchandise of countries with a goldstandard. And 
this holds good no less for agricultural than for industrial products. 
But one voice is heard concerning the matter from European 
agents in the remote East. ‘‘The depreciation of silver is at once 
a source of well-being to the Oriental and of uneasiness to the 
European,’’ remarks Herr Brandt, the German minister to China, 
‘‘a complication and a menace, a danger that is constantly being 
aggravated.”’ 


TRAVELLERS’ TALES. 


H, for a breath o’ the moorlands, 

A whiff o’ the caller air! 

For the scent o’ the flowerin’ heather 
My very heart is sair. 

Oh, for the sound o’ the durnies 
That wimple o’er the lea, 

For sight o’ the brownin’ bracken 
On the hillsides waving free ! 


Oh, for the blue lochs cradled 
In the arms o’ mountains gray, 
That smile as they shadow the drifting clouds 
A’ the bonnie simmer day ! 
Oh, for the tops o’ mountains, 
White wi’ eternal snaw ! 
For the winds that drift across the lift, 
For the strong east winds that blaw ! 


I’m sick of the blazing sunshine 
That burns through the weary hours ; 
O’ gaudy birds singing never a song, 
O’ beautiful scentless flowers. 
I'd gie a’ their southern glory 
For a taste o’ the gude saut wind, 
Wi’ a road o’er the bonnie sea before 
And a track o’ foam behind. 


Auld Scotland may be rugged, 
Her mountains stern and bare, 
But, oh! for a breath o’ her moorlands, 
A whiff o’ her caller air. 
—Margaret Davidson, 


+ 
Australia harbors one species of kangaroo no larger than a 
rat. 
KK 
Dr. Walker, who recently went to Alaska, took a number of 
horses with him. At the first Indian village the sight of the 
horses drove all the dogs howling into the woods. The children 
dropped their rude playthings and fled crying intothe huts, The 
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men and women stood their ground, although in open-eyed won- 
der. After much inducement, they were finally prevailed upon 
to approach the horses, and their wonder knew no bounds. No 
amount of persuasion would induce them to mount. They were 
the first horses they had ever seen. 

* 

After a bull fight, the Spaniard loves the theatre best. A 
true Spanish home is so dull that Spanish men and women alike 
scarcely ever spend a quiet evening in their inner circle. It is 
not to be wondered at, therefore, that they should prefer to leave 
their uncomfortable rooms to get warmed and dazzled for a few 
hours in the glare of the teatro. It is there, also, they see their 
friends and continue their habitual tertulia or gossip. Even the 
children, writes Dulcineo del Toboso, love the drama, play 
or sainete, and on Sunday afternoons and feast days 
their mammas deck them up in finery and take them to see the 
latest sensational play. It is curious, indeed, to watch a box full 
of baby faces keenly interested and devouring a terrible drama 
full of harrowing scenes or laughing at a short play full of wit and 
piquant jokes. It does not seem at all natural to see children 
taken to these spectacles, but Spanish children are little old men 
and women, and a fairy pantomime would be too dull for them. 

7 

An English traveller in Norway says: ‘‘I had read that 
the Norwegian children are exceedingly fond of sweets, and 
owing to the heavy tax on sugar, have few opportunities of eating 
them ; so I bought a pound in Bergen, and this I hand round. The 
whole family solemnly help themselves, and, with deep gratitude 
depicted on their faces, come up to us, shake hands with both the 
doctor and myself, and say: ‘Tak.’ I give some cigars to the 
farmer and his two sons, the latter never having before smoked 
such athing. The thrift of the Norwegian is shown in the treat- 
ment of these cigars by the youths. They smoke for five minutes, 
then carefully extinguish the burning end and place the cigar 
away in some corner of the house. The next morning I see them 
having another five minutes’ smoke, and these cigars actually 
last for over two days, being taken in homceopathic doses at inter- 
vals of about two hours. Finally the ends are cut up and used 
in grandfather’s pipe.’’ 


FOREIGN FACTS AND FANCIES. 


A bass viol player in distress and unable to pay his rent 
crawled into his big fiddle to die in Paris recently. He was 
missed after a day and discovered on the landlady’s seizing the 
viol for rent. It was found difficult to get him out, even after 
the back of the viol had been removed, and as the man is insane, 
no explanation of how he got into his instrument has been found. 

* 


The Right Hon. Prof. Max Muller, who was made a Privy 
Councillor on the Queen’s birthday, is the first philologist to 
receive that honor on account of his scientific work, and is prob- 
ably the first person of foreign birth admitted to the Council in 
modern times. Sir George Cornwall Lewis, though a philologist, 
was in the Council as a politician. Sir John Lubbock is a politi- 
cal as well as a scientific man. Professor Huxley was the only 
person who became a Councillor purely as a man of science before 
Max Muller. 

2k 

A notary’s business, kept up since 1598 from father to son 
without interruption, is still to be found at Saint Sauvy, near the 
Pyrenees. Until M. Gaston Boissier, perpetual Secretary of the 
French Academy, became a university teacher, his family had 
kept a notary’s office at Nunes without a break, son succeeding 
father, since the reign of Francis I. 


**k 


A queer custom was observed for the two hundred and fiftieth 
time at Leighton Buzzard this year in accordance with the will of 
a London merchant, who founded ten almshouses in the town. 
The trustees, accompanied by the town crier and a band of boys 
carrying green boughs, beat the boundaries of the parish, stop- 
ping at the properties from whose incomes the charities are sup- 
ported. At all these places one boy stood on his head while the 
will was read. After the procession, plum rolls were given to the 
boys. Until recently a half pint of beer was given, but this has 
been suppressed, rolls being distributed to all the school children 
instead. In the evening the trustees, the town crier and the 
inmates of the almshouses dined together, 
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OurR Paris LETTER. 


Another European ‘‘War Cloud’’ is Talked About.—Austria’s 
Power Gone.—French Statesmen are still Tinkering over 
a Proposed Income Tax.—An Exceedingly 
Costly Republic. 





[From Our Special Correspondent. ] 
PARIS, June 5, 1896. 

FEW uneasy spirits—generally of the British persuasion— 

affect to find in the Cretan agitation, symptoms of an 
approaching European conflagration. These seekers after specks 
on the sun—here we call them chercheurs apres la petite béte— 
belong to the same category of humanitarian pessimists that held 
indignation meetings over the reciprocal Armenian atrocities, and 
I say ‘‘reciprocal’’ because in that business the conflict was 
between the different unities of an agglomeration of land pirates, 
all equally unworthy of civilized sympathy. In Armenia the 
so-called ‘‘ Christian’’ element, being in an infinitesimal minority, 
had the worst of it. If that element had been strong enough the 
Mussulman would have been the victims, and that is the long and 
short of a question put upon the carpet by London committees 
with the hope that Britannia might obtain a footing in Asia 
Minor. The Armenian agitation having fizzled out, its promoters 
imagined another departure, to wit: Troubles in Crete, and the 
world is appealed to for commisseration with these unfortunate 
victims to Turkish tyranny. Now, in Crete, insurrection always ex- 
ists endemically, and its natives, not having that wholesome safety- 
valve of highway robbery at their disposal—few travellers venturing 
into the interior of the island—break out, from time to time, 
whenever so encouraged by some foreign power interested in the 
fomentation of discord. In the present instance two would-be 
claimants are in the field: England and Greece, and Greece will 
eventually gain the prize, not by force of arms, but by the deci- 
sions of the ‘‘ European Concert,’’ in plain English, because none 
of the European powers will consent to the acquisition by John 
Bull of the key of the Levant. You may then take it for granted 
that, after the spilling of much ink and the spoiling of much 
paper, the universe will be informed: ‘‘in order to avoid future 
international difficulties, in order to put a stop to the effusion of 
blood, the Sultan magnanimously cedes his sovereignty over 
Crete ’’’—over other points of the Archipelago also, but a little 
later and ‘‘ European harmony will not be troubled, etc., etc.’’ 

An Empire Almost Wiped Out. 

Nor is the apology of the Triple Alliance pronounced by 
Austria’s Emperor of a nature to trouble anybody. In other 
times the imperial announcement of sympathy with Italy might 
have seemed ominous, but since the day when M. de Beust put 
Austria within the German orbit, her sovereign has virtually 
abdicated ; Francis Joseph is a broken-down old man, and if he 
still stands firm in his refusal to goto Rome so long as its ‘‘ legiti- 
mate ruler’’ is the prisoner of an ‘‘ usurper,’’ he yields on all 
other points to the injunctions of Berlin ; all that F. J. asks 
is to die in peace at the Hapsburg, to avoid anything and every- 
thing of a nature to compromise his semblance of sovereignty, 
knowing well that any European convulsion must result in the 
dismemberment of his empire, never, at the best of times, more 
than a ‘‘ geographical expression,’’ an assemblage of shreds and 
patches, kept together, partly by tradition, still more by certain 
necessities of mutual assurance which tend, more and more every 
day, to disappear. 

Despite, then, the apprehensions of political pessimists, noth- 
ing seems likely to trouble the international harmony, and if Lord 
Dufferin in his farewell speech admitted that ‘‘ the world quaked 
with fear whenever a monarch crooked his finger or ventured 
upon the expression of a personal opinion not in accordance with 
the opinions of the public,’’ the noble marquis was careful to note 
that diplomatists were invented to allay the public’s fears. 

So far as the French are concerned, this declaration was 
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Wanamaker’s 


FRAMFS askew ? 
Spectacles Nose bow pinch- 
ing? We'll straighten and adjust 
them in a jiffy. Nothing to pay, 
unless they are actually broken. 
These hot days make one feel un- 
comfortable enough, without endur- 
ing little worries that can be cured. 
We are spectacle makers and eye 
testers—uot oculists. We'll tell 
you fairly whether we can give you 
eye comfort or not. We'll make 
any glass your oculist prescribes. 
We sell glasses. 


Garden : ‘MAKER of rubber 
1ose = concluded _—_—tto 
Hose widen his business by 
making tubing to encase electric 
wires. He found that he could 
make continuous lengths of five 
hundred feet. Then he turned his 
new discovery to the account of 
his old business, and now you can 
buy FIVE HUNDRED FEET OF GAR- 
DEN HOSE in one piece, or any 
lesser length. It saves couplings, 
which are apt to grow troublesome. 
He calls the new hose ‘‘ Electric,’’ 
because he conjured it while work- 
ing on electric wire casing. Just 
good ordinary rubber hose ; that’s 
all. 15c. a foot. Guaranteed. 


JOHN WANAMAKER. 





Men’s and Youths’ Reliable 
Clothing—a decided sacrifice, 


250 Men’s Sack Suits —in black, blue and 
medium colored suitings, every one is 
pure wool, silk sewed and in the newest 
shapes. Sizes range from 35 to 44-inch 
breast. Have been reduced from prices 
as high as $10.00 to 


8BG.25 


Also 100 Young Men’s Sack Suits— 

sizes 15 to Ig years, six different 

styles in black and blue Cheviot 

and dark mixtures, that have been 

$7.50 to $10.00 per suit, are reduc- 

ed to oper 
Men’s and Youths’ Single Trousers 

—six different patterns, at. . . $2 §0 
Men’s and Youths’ Cutaway Coats 

and Vests—of black Clay eietiaie 

eae $8.50 
Boys’ Sailor Suits of White Duck 

and Brown Crash, 3 to Io years, at $f 25 
Boys’ Tam O’Shanters — of 

Crash, Linen, and White Duck, 

with detachable covers, at. . . 50c. 
100 Dozens Boys’ Blouse Waists — 

of Grass Linen, 3 to 8 years, deep 

sailor collar, newest style,reduced 0c 

(ee ee eae ee : 
Boys’ Waists and Blouses—of 

white pleated Muslin, with color- 

ed collar and cuffs, 6 to 14 _— 

reduced to ot 28¢. 
Boys’ All-Wool Knee Pants —3 ve 

16 years, in handsome mixed 


Cheviots, well made, a large 75¢. 
VRRIEUF OE a icw e en ee ee ew 
Strawbridége 8 Clothier, 
PHILADELPHIA. 
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superogatory; for the French, nothing not exclusively French or 
affecting exclusively French interests exists, or at least merits 
French attention, and for the present all that the nation in gen- 
eral and its teachers and preachers think of or talk about is M. 
Cochery’s bill for the taxation of the vente, which is illegal, but, 
none the less, which will be voted, notwithstanding the disas- 
trous effects produced by the mere announcement of the probable 
innovation and the certitude that, if the project does become a 
law, the results will not nearly realize the extravagant expecta- 
tion of its inventors. The bill will contain one hundred separate 
articles, and as there is question of numerous amendments and 
counter proposals, a good deal of time will be passed in its dis- 
cussion, which gives ample opportunity for speculation, the 
‘* bulls’’ selling whenever there is a slight rise, the ‘‘ bears’ buy- 
ing back on every rumor of some possible obstacle to the ministe- 
rial program. 


An Ugly Financial Condition. 


The situation, financial, of the French government is, in 
rough figures: annual expenses, 3 milliards of francs—one-third 
more than during the Empire; annual deficit, 350 millions. How 
to stop the leak is then a question of primordial necessity. 

Messrs. Doumer, Bourgeois & Co. proposed a ‘‘ global’’ rev- 
enue tax—that is, a tax on the totality of each individual’s 
income, not specifying government securities. Messrs. Meline, 
Cochery & Co. eschew the ‘‘ global,’’ but tax every item of reve- 
nue specifically, zot excepting the 3, 3.50 and 4 per cents, which, 
like the others, must pay 4 per cent. Between the aims of the 
two projects there may be a distinction, but there is no real differ- 
ence. And what is the maximum of results to be reasonably 
expected from this new departure? Here I quote that best of all 
authorities on fiscal matters, the Evonomiste Européen, which 
gives the following estimates: 

The Fortune Mobilien—personal property of France, is valued 
at from eighty to eighty-five milliards—nominal capital invested 
in native and foreign securities, and thus decomposed : 





French ventes . . . «. «© © «© «© « « « 26,000 millions 
Railway sharesand Bonds .. . i « - SS - 
Bonds of the City of Paris, Town and Depart- 
ments ie vie Se ee, Bir - <9 Se cae oe, Ce - 
Bonds of the Credit Fonceir and other like Estab- 
lishments .. . a ee ' 5,500 is 
Shares of the Ten Priel’: Societies de Credit~ 
Condit Lpous es ho 750 
Commercial and Industrial Societies, etc. . . 7,250 * 
Foreign Securities of allSorts . . . . . . 22,000 mn 
Total a < » & « » & oe) Saeeereiieee 


On the rst of January, 1896, the nominal capital in Rentes 
Francatses was : 


Capital. Revenue. 
3 percents . . . . . +- « 4I§,204,091,400 = 122,742 
3 percents redeemable . . .  3,936,491,000 18,094,430 
3% percents . . . . . - 6,789,690,914 preted 





Total . te tl hw SBOE 811,856,654 

At 4.50 per cent. the 811,856,654 francs of French rente 
will give a little more than 36,500,000 francs annually to the 
Treasury. 

Some Republics Come High! 

It is a yield insufficient to compensate the annually-increasing 
deficit ; more than sufficient to ruin the French national credit, 
especially as it is an indication of future spoliations, which are to 
be expected, inasmuch as the nation, already overtaxed, will not 
submit to any new import, whence the inductable necessity to 
despoil the capitalists, not to the profit of the masses, but in order 
to meet the expenses imposed by the maintainance of a legion of 
functionaries, the only reason for whose existence being the con- 
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Reading Railroad 


ANTHRACITE COAL. 


NO SMOKE. NO CINDERS. 
ON AND AFTER MAY 17, 1896, 





Trains Leave Reading Terminal, - Philade'phia. 


a - Via. L. V. R. R. 

uffalo Da xpress : 

Parlor and "Dining Car } daily 9.00. M. 

Black Diamond Express | weekdays 

For Buffalo (Parlor Car) 512.36 e M. 

Buffalo and Chicago Express } da ily 6-34 P. M. 

Sleeping Cars ¥ 9.45 P. M. 

Williamsport Express, week- ane, 8.35, 10.05 A. 
M., 4.06 P.M. Daily (Sleeper) 11.30 P. M. 

Lock Haven, Clearfield aud Bellefonte oo 
(Sleeper) daily, except Saturday, 11.30 P. 


For New York 


Leave Reading boyy! 4. ig 7.30 (two-hour 
train), 8.30, 9.30, 10.30, 11.00 12.45, (dining 
car), 1.30, 3.05, 4.00, 4.02, 5.00, 410, 7.30, 8.10 (dining 
car) P. M. 12.10 night. Sundays—4. 10, 8.30, 9.30, 
10.10, 11.50 (dining car) A. M., 1.30, 3.55, 6.10, 8.10 
(dining car) P. M., 12.10 night. 

Leave 2th and Chestnut sts., 3. 55, 7.59, 10.09, 
10.32, 11.04 A. M., 12.57 (dining car), 3.08, 4.10, 6. 12, 
8.19 (dining car), 11.45P. M. Sunday, 3.55, A. M., 
10.32, 12.04 (dining car), 4.10, 6.12, 8.19 (dining 
car), 11.45 P. M 

Leave New York, foot of Liberty street, > 
8 00, 8.15, 9.00, 10.00, 11.30 A. M., 1.30, 2.00 
4.00 (two-hour train), 4.30 (two-hour train), H oo 
6.00, 7.30, 9.00, 10.00 P. M., 12.15 night. Sundays, 
4.30, 9.00, 10.00, 11,30 A. M., 2.00, 4.00, 6.00, 6.00 
P. M., 12.15 night. 

Parlor cars on all day express trains and 
Sn gs cars on night trainstoand from New 


FOR BETHLEHEM, EASTON AND POINTS 
IN LEHIGH AND WYOMING VALLEYS, 6.6, 
8.00, 9.00, 11 00 A. M., 12.30, 2.00, 4.30, 5.30, 6.34, 9.45 
P.M. Sundays, 6.25, 8.32, 9.00 A. M., 1.10, 4.20, 6.34, 
9.46 P. M. (9.45 P. M. does not connect for Easton 
on Sunday.) 


For Schuylkill Vailey Points 


For Phoenixville and Pottstown—Expre: 
8.35, 10.06 A. M., 12.45, (Saturdays only, 230), 
4.05, 6.30, 11.30 P. M. Accom., 4.20, 7.45, I. 
A. M., 1.42, 435, oa 7.2 P. M. Sunday— 
Express, 4.00, 9.05 A. M., 11.30 P.M. Accom., 7.30, 
11.35 A. M., 6.15 P. M. 

For Reading—Exp — 8.35, 10.05 A. M., 12.45, 
(Saturdays only, Ss 05, ~e a ‘P.M. 
Accom., 4.20, 7.45 A ” 1.42, 4.36, 7.20 P. M. 
Sunday—Express, ‘00 9.05 A. be Me P. M. 
Accom., 7.30 A, M., 6.15 P. M. 

For Lebanon and Harrisburg—Express, ae 
10.05 A, M. (Saturdays ——, 2 30), 4.05, 6.30 P. 
Accom., 4.20 A. M., 1.42, 7.20 P. M. pect Pan 
Express, 4.00, 7.30 A. M. "Accom. 6 ld, P. M. 

For Poitsville—Express, &35, 10.05 A. M. 
(Saturdays only, 2-30), 4.05, 6.30, 11.30 P. M. 
Accom., 4.20, 7.45 A. M, 142 P.M. Sunday— 
Express, 4.00.9.05A.M, 11.30 P. M. Accom., 6.15 


For Shamokin and Williamsport—Express, 
8.35, 10.05 A. M., 4.05, 11.30 P.M. Sunday—Ex- 
press, 9.05 A. M., 11.30 P. M. Additional for 
Shamokin—Express, week-days, 6.30 P M. Ac- 
com., 4.20 A.M. Sunday—Express, 4.00 A. M. 

For Danville and Bloomsburg, 10 05 A. M. 


For Atlantic City 


Leave Chestnut street and South street wharves: 
Week-days—Express, 9.00 A. M., 2.00 (Satur- 
days only, 00), 4.00, 5.00 P. M. *Accom., 8.00 
A. M., 4 30, 6.30 P. M. Sundays—Express, 9.00, 
100A. M. pve 8.00 A.M., 4.45 P. M. 

Leave Atlantic City Depot: W eekdays— 
Express, 7.45, 900, A. M., 3.30, 5-50, c-. M. 
Accom. 6.50, 8.15, A. M. 4.32 P. M. Sundays— 
Express, 4 00 5.30, 8 Wu P. M. Accom. 7.15 A.M., 
4.15 P. M. 

Parlor cars on all express trains. 

Brigantine, week-days, 8.00 A. M., 4.30 P. M. 

Lakewood, week-days, 8.00 A. M., 4.15 P. M. 


For Cape May. 
Week-days, 9.15 A. M., 4.15 P.M. Sundays, 9.15 
A. M, 


Leave Cape May, —aainge, 7.35 A. M., 3.40 P.M. 

Sundays 3 4u P. 

Detailed time conten at ticket offices, northeast 
cor. Broad and Chestnut, 833 Chestnut street, 20 
South Tenth street, 6v9 South Third street, 3962 
Market street and at stations. 

Union Transfer Company will call for and 
check baggage from hotels and residences. 


1. A. SWE!IGDARD, Cc. G. HANCOCK, 
Gen, Superintendent. Gen. Pass. Agent. 
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LAND OF SUNSHINE. 


The agers of California and 
he Southwest. 

Edited w CHARLES F. LUMMIS. 
Lavishly Illustrated. $1.00 a year, Monthly. 
10 cents a Copy. 

Among its contributors are Jessie Kenton Fremont, 
Elizabeth B. Custer, Margaret Collier Graham, Joa- 
quin Miller, Charlies Dudley Warner, T. 5. Vandyke, 

etc. 
Land of Sunshine Publishing Co., 
501-503 Stimson Building, Los Angeles, Cal 
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HOW’S THIS? 


We offer One Hundred Dollars Reward forany case 
of Catarrh that cannot be cured by Hall's Catarrh 
Cure. 

F.J. CHENEY & CO., Props., Toledo, O. 
undersigned, have known F. J. Cheney for 
} rs, and believe him perfectly honorable 
ness transactions and financially able to 
‘5 itany oblig .tions wade by their firm 

Wrst & Truax, Wholesale Druggists, Toledo, 0. 
WaLDING, KINNAN & MaRVIN, Wholesale Drug- 
gists, Tol- do, O 

Hall’s Catarrh Cure is taken internal y, a ting di- 
rectiy upon the blood and mucous suriaces of the 
system. Pric+, 75c. per bottle. Sold by all Druggists, 
Testi nonials free. 

Hali’s Family Pills are the best. 


arsetter (Sold Mine! 


Send us ten cents, coin or stamps, and we will 
send your name and address to 100 of the 
most popular papers in America. You will 
receive copies of each for reading and distribu- 
tion FREE. In addition we send your name 
and address to 500 manufacturers who want 
agents. (Many have received permanent 
employment, as we have testimonials to 
show.) You will receive samples of goods and 
other things too numerous to mention. You 
get bushels of mail. Address, 


U. S. DIRECTORY CO., 
1043 Van Buren St., Chicago 
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Is authority in its line 
Being the oldest and most widely 
read Electrical Weekly published 

in the United States. 





Sent to any address in United States, 
$3.00 per annum. Sample copy free, if 
you mention this paper. 

ADDRESS— 
THE ELECTRICAL REVIEW, 
13 Park Row, New York City. 


The best advertising medium in the 
Electrical field. 





Spain and.... 
the Spaniards. 


By EDMONDO DE AmiciIs. Translated 
from the Italian by Stanley R. Yarnall. 
This Edition is made from new electro 
type plates, and has been very carefully 
printed. It contains forty-five photo- 

avure illustrations and a map. Bound 
in two volumes, small octavo, gilt tops. 
Cloth, ornamental, in cloth box (with 
slip covers). Half calf, gilt top. 





3ist Edition, Enlarged and Thoroughly Revised 


The Fireside.... 
Encyclopedia of Poetry 


Collected and arranged by HENRY T. 
CoaTEs. Imperial 8vo, cloth, extra, gilt 
sides and edges. Half morocco, antique, 
gut edges. Turkey morocco, antique, 

ll gilt edges. 

The remarkable success that has 
attended the publication of ‘‘The Fire- 
side Encyclopedia of Poetry” has 
induced the author to thoroughly revise 
it, and to make it in every way worthy 
of the high place it has sthalned. 
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summation of political influence. Under the ‘‘ reign of the tyrant ’’ 
—Anglice Napoleon III.—the number of government employes, 
at Paris and in the departments, never exceeded 350,000 ; since 


“cc 


the ‘‘dawn of Liberty ’’—their number is 860,000, and all are 


mere electoral agents. As Paul de Cassagnac observes: ‘‘ the 
nation must before long appreciate at their genuine value, the 
merits of its dear Republic.’’ Unfortunately, there is nothing 
and nobody, to put in its place, and more's the pity. Z 


AMONG THE PREACHERS. 


66 OT your own.’’ To Him ye owe 

All your live and all your love; 

Live that ye His praise may show, 
Who is yet all praise above. 

Every day and every hour 

Every gift and every power, 
Consecrate to Him alone, 
Who hath claimed you for His own. 


Teach us, Master, how to give 
All we have and are to Thee. 
Grant us, Saviour, while we live, 
Wholly, only Thine to be. 
Henceforth be our calling high, 
Thee to serve and glorify; 
Ours no longer, but Thine own, 
Thine for ever, Thine alone. 
—FKrances Ridley Havergal. 

Moderatism meant (in Scotland before the disruption and 
organization of the Free Church) the Gospel without Christ— 
meant otiose indifference to spiritual things; meant luxurious 
self-complacency which disregarded the Sabbath and tried to make 
the best of both worlds. Put morals in place of religion, make 
Sunday a holiday, deny the need of salvation . . . and you have 
moderatism. We have plenty of it to day.—Dr. F. L. Patton. 

** 2k 

In an article in a recent issue of Zhe Churchman, Bishop 
Thompson (Episcopal), of Mississippi, says that he has much 
sympathy with the poor fellow who steals a loaf to keep his wife 
and babies from hunger. ‘‘But,’’ he adds, ‘‘the preposterous 
individual, with a reputation for learning, piety and honesty, 
‘admired’ by a great congregation, ‘ kootooed’ to by the pious 
ladies, who goes on a false reputation and steals other men’s 
brain work to keep up his humbug, is so detestable an animal 
that there is no known punishment adequate to his case. The 
ordinary pickpocket is a saint in comparison!’ 

* 
* 

The following, taken from that eminently respectable paper, 
The Church Times, published in London the great, assuredly can- 
not be considered out of the way: ‘‘A very dear little girl indeed 
is Emily, the grand-daughter of the Bishop of Clothtun. His 
lordship took her with him the other day when he went to a con- 
firmation, and she was taken into the rector’s nursery to tea after 
service. The children were rejoicing over their reminiscences and 
possessions. Dorothea, the rector’s daughter, was especially jubi- 
lant over a hen of which she had recently become possessed. ‘‘ It 
lays an egg every day,’ said she. ‘Oh, but my grandpapa is bet- 
ter than that,’’ said Emily; ‘he laid a foundation stone yester- 
day.’ ”’ 

** 

As the natives thought he would not make good ‘“ jujee,’’ 
they allowed the Rev. Mr. Auchtenrieth, of the Basel mission, to 
escape after he had been condemned to be eaten. These cannibal 
gourmets live back of the Cameroons Mountains. 


7 7 


A religious contemporary suggests that the demand so fre- 
quently made by churches for a preacher who will ‘‘ draw,’’ 
might well be changed in favor of a stipulation by the minister, 
as his requirement of proper conditions, for a church that 
‘*draws.’’ Spurgeon once said: ‘‘ It is the minister’s duty to fill 
the pulpit ; it is the people’s duty to fill the house.”’ 


* yk 


After a period of more than 4oo years the Copt-Catholic 
Church is again under the rule of the Pope. A few months ago Leo 
XIII restored the Patriarchate for the Copts in Alexandria, naming 
Bishop Cyrillus Makarius as Apostolic Vicar. The latter has 
now named a Copt Bishop for Upper and Lower Egypt. Of the 
Copts existing to-day only about 20,000 are Roman Catholics. 
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Time is Money. 


SAVE IT 





BY TAKING THE 


UNION PACIFIC 


The Overland Route, 
WORLD’S PICTORIAL LINE. 


The Best Route 


TO AND FROM 


Colorado, Utah, Catifornia, 
Oregon, Washington, 
Idaho and Montana. 


Through Palace-Sleeping Cars 
and Dining Cars, Composite Buffet 
Smoking and Library Cars, and 
Pullman Tourist Cars Daily. Per- 
sonally Conducted California E-xcur- 
stons Weekly. 

Tickets via UNION PaciFIC SYSTEM 
can be obtained from all Ticket Agents in 
the United States and Canada, and full 


information relative to this system will be 
cheerfully furnished upon application to 


R. TENBROECK, Gen’! Eastern Agt, 
287 Broadway, 
New York City. 


E. DICKINSON, E. L. LOMAX, 
Gen’l Manager, Gen’l Pass.& T’kt Agt. 
Omaha, Neb. 
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World’s 
Greatest 
Intellects 


CONTRIBUTE TO MAKE THIS PERIODICAL 


Encyclopedic in... 
Scope, Character . 
4 Completeness .... 
Comprehensiveness. 


THE LIVING AGE FOR 1896 


will preserve the essential features which 
have characterized the magazine and made 
it so desirable heretofore. 

The same brilliant array of names that 
have embellished iis pages during 1895, will 
be found, with few exceptions, in its issues 
of 1896, with others of equa! note in their 
respective departments of Literary Criti- 
cism, Biographical Sketches, Historical 
and Political information, Fiction and 
Poetry. In short, every phase of Culture 
and Progress from the entire field of For- 
eign Periodical Literature will have its 
representatives, 

he large body of readers who need to 
study economy in their outlay, yet having 
a relish for the best, will find in a subscrip- 
tion to THE LIVING AGE the most satisfac- 
tory returns, Ay vag for the price of one 
the ripest fruit from al). 


Subscription REDUCED from $8.00 to $6.00. 


Rates for clubbing THEr Livinc AGE with 
other periodicals will be sent on application. 
Address, 


LITTELL & CO., P. 0. Box 5206, Boston. 
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Five Leading Points: 
Visible Writing, Automatic Actions, 
Perfect Alignment, Ease of Oper 
tion, Durability. __+_——» 





SEND FOR CATALOGUE. 


THE COLUMBIA TYPEWRITER MFG. CO. 
1227 Market Street, Philadelphia. 
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[MUNSON TYPEWRITER 


Contains MorE IMPORTANT and ESSEN- 
TIAL FEATURES required of a first-class 
Writing Machine than can be found in any 
other ONE Standard Typewriter. Our price 
is within the reach of all parties requiring 
a high-grade machine. Write us for full 
particulars. 


The Munson Typewriter Co., 


MANUFACTURERS. 
240-244 West Lake St., Chicago, III. 
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The Questions of the Day. 


SHORT, SHARP AND COMPREHENSIBLE. 





Die Silber Frage :—The Silver Question. 

Streif Lichter :- Transl. from Speeches 
by Senators Tillman, Teller and 
Stewart. 

Die Moderne Bond Sklaverei :—Modern 
Bond Slavery. 





Single Copies, 5 Cents. 
Thirty Copies, $1.00. 
One Hundred Copies, $2.50. 





JOHN RAUCH, 
734 Clinton Street, 
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BOOK REVIEWS. 


THE FoLiy of EusTACE AND OTHER STORIES. By Robert S. 
Hichens. New York: D. Appleton & Company. 


Mr. Hichens has, so far, developed an undoubted knack for 
satirical writing along one line only. ‘‘ The Green Carnation,”’ 
easily his cleverest book, furnished the key-note to the strain 
upon which he has harped. The abnormal man, sometimes an 
zesthetic, sometimes a plain every-day idiot, is the delight of Mr. 
Hichens’ literary mind. Such a character he makes his hero—if we 
may apply that name to a being who lacks every admirable quality. 
In the titular story of the book in hand we find the idiot-hero 
supreme. Eustace, early in life, assumed the mask of a buffoon, 
and, as people stared at him, laughed at him and talked about 
him, he resolved upon wearing the mask always. Then he mar- 
ried, and, at once, decided that, because the girl had married him 
as a buffoon, it was only as a buffoon he could retain her love, 
which he honestly cherished. So, while she longed for a little 
natural affection and tenderness from him, and he yearned to 
take her in his arms and give expression to his passion, like any 
other man, they continued to play their false parts with the result 
that, in hopelessness and disgust, she finally eloped with another 
man. Such was Eustace’s folly. 

Of course, in itself, such a tale as this is an absurdity. But 
beneath the story we read the lesson of a life spoiled—as certainly 


many are—by an exaggeration of self-consciousness. And, while- 


ae 


we are not in sympathy with the ‘‘ novel with a purpose,’’ we 
must confess that, despite all the tricks and varnish which charac- 
terize Mr. Hichens’ story, it contains a moral which interests us 
and makes us think. A bit of fiction that does this, whatever its 
faults, is not to be neglected. The other stories bound with 
‘“The Folly of Eustace’’ have all appeared in the Pall Mall 
Magazine. 


THE STory OF CuBA. 
Werner Company. 
This is an entertaining, popular account of the island of 
Cuba, its people and their struggles for freedom from the Spanish 
rule. It is just such a work as we would expect from a journalist 
of Mr. Halstead’s experience and training. It is scarcely an 
authoritative history. Such would require much more labor and 
investigation than the author professes to have given to the pre- 
paration of the present volume. But it is a welcome addition to 
the information we have upon the unhappy island and its people, 
and presents in handy form the results of a personal study of the 
inhabitants of Cuba and their conditions, which will satisfy the 
average seeker after knowledge about a place upon which, for the 
past year or so, the whole civilized world has turned its eyes. 
Mr. Halstead went to Cuba as a war correspondent at the begin- 
ning of the present year. He had the best sort of endorsements 
and letters of introduction, and, consequently, he had superior 
facilities for collecting the facts he needed. His journalistic 
ability enabled him to make fine use of these opportunities. He 
tells the story of the repeated efforts of the Cubans to free them- 
selves with a graphic pen, and his observations sustain the 
opinions already formed of the cruelty of the Spanish Govern- 
ment, and the courage and spirit of the Cubans. 


RIVERSIDE LETTERS. By George D. Leslie. 
millan & Co. 


This book of essays is infused with an enthusiasm for nature 
and her creatures that will make it alluring reading for many. 
The letters are addressed to a friend who evidently is in full sym- 
pathy with the pursuits and thoughts of the writer; for the latter 
indulges himself in those poetic fancies which we are permitted to 
dwell upon only when we speak to one who understands us and 
is a willing victim to the same charm as ourselves. But there is 
much in the book beside this. Anecdote abounds, and, in the 
reminiscence which points more than one thought, figure person- 
ages of whom the world talks with admiration and respect. The 
flowers, the birds and the beasts have a warm and appreciative 
friend in Mr. Leslie, and he tells us about them in most enter- 
taining fashion. 


By Murat Halstead. Chicago: The 


New York: Mac- 


Ick WORK: PRESENT AND PAst. 
York: D. Appleton & Co. 

Professor Bonney, who occupies the chair of Geology at Uni- 
versity College, London, writes authoritatively upon his subject, 
and the work he presents, within its limits, is a scholarly survey 
of glacial geology. He divides his book into three parts, the 
first two being concerned with the material evidences upon which 
science has built its knowledge of the glacial periods, the third 


By P. G. Bonney. New 
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being devoted to what is more properly speculative. The nature 
of his subject does not permit Professor Bonney to write in a style 
which appeals strongly to the popular mind; yet to the large num- 
ber of intelligent people who would inform themselves broadly, 
if somewhat superficially, upon geology as it relates to the age of 
glacial supremacy, the work will be useful and interesting. 
GREEN Gates. By K. M. C. Meredith. New York: D. Appleton 
& Co. 

Perhaps it was a year ago, that a slender volume entitled 
‘‘ Drumsticks’ called attention to a writer styling herself Johanna 
Staats. The book was a dainty little study in child life, full of 
human touches and strong contrasts. The appearance of another 
story by the same author, whom we now learn is K. M. C. Mere- 
dith, will gain for that writer renewed commendation. Green 
Gates does not appeal to us as strongly as Drumstick’s Tony; 
the crippled girl with the strange passion for an ugly, dissipated 
man, that finally brings her life to an end, is not as sympa thetica 
personality as the child in the preceding story. Her whims and 
her consuming love are mystifying. Yet the development of her 
character has received careful attention from the author, as has 
that of James Oldfield, the man who loves her in vain. The story 
is interesting from cover to cover and contains many attractive 
pen pictures. 


NUGGETS AND NUBBINS. 








ILLIAM REED, of Boston, says that the people of Boston 
are the descendants of Esau, and that Boston baked beans 
is the identical red pottage for which Esau sold his birthright. 
KOK 

Two rather good ‘‘bulls’’ are attributed to the late Sir 
George Campbell. On one occasion he had been calling attention 
in the House of Commons to some abuse in Indian administration 
and proceeded to observe that he had further revelations to make 
concerning other scandals in comparison with which this one was 
‘a mere flea-bite in the ocean.’’ Another time, when speaking 
about military affairs in India, he declared that ‘‘ the pale face of 
the British soldier was the backbone of our Indian army.”’ 

Farmer Parker.—‘‘ Come down out of that apple-tree and I'll 
give you the best licking you ever had in your life.’’ 

Johnny.—‘‘ Not me! I wouldn’t come down for two of them ”’ 

* 2k 

An Irishman and a Frenchman were disputing over the 
nationality of a friend of theirs. ‘‘I say,’’ said the Frenchman, 
‘that if he was born in France he is a Frenchman.’’ ‘‘ Begorra,’’ 
said Pat, ‘‘if a cat should have kittens in the oven, would you 
call them biscuits ?’’ 

* 

A capital story is told by « well-known bishop concerning 
the squire of a parish of which he was formerly vicar. 

This gentleman had a rooted objection to his pew being 
invaded, and upon one occasion, at the conclusion of a service, he 
came to the vicar with a bitter complaint against a stranger who, 
uninvited, had ventured to intrude into the pew, which was a 
large, old-fashioned, square structure, capable of holding nine— 
they two, the squire and the intruding visitor, being the only 
occupants. 

‘*T would not,’’ added the squire, ‘‘ disturb divine service by 
putting him out violently. The only thing I could do with pro- 
priety was to sit on his hat.’’ 

** 

Professor William Matthews, in 7he Golden Rule, says that 
Ralph Waldo Emerson was once greatly amused with the follow- 
ing anecdote: A lady, deeply veiled and dressed in mourning, was 
riding in a stage coach in Vermont, opposite to whom sat a small, 
sharp-featured, black-eyed woman, who began catechizing her 
thus: ‘‘ Have you lost friends?’’ ‘‘ Yes, I have.’’ ‘‘ Was they 
near friends?’ ‘‘ Yes, they was.’’ ‘‘ How near?’’ ‘A hus- 
band and a brother.’’ ‘‘ Where did they die?’ ‘‘ Down to 
Mobile.’’ ‘‘ What did they die with?’’ ‘‘ Yellow fever.’’ ‘‘ Was 
they long sick?’’ ‘‘ Not very.’’ ‘‘ Was they seafarin’ men ?’’ 
‘Ves, they was.’’ ‘‘ Did you get their chists?’’ ‘‘ Yes, I did.’’ 
‘‘Was they hopefully pious?’ ‘‘I hope and trust they was.’’ 
‘‘ Well, if you got their chists and they was hopefully pious, you 
have great reason to be thankful.’’ The stress laid on the 
‘* chists’’ and the placing of their rescue before the piety of the 
lost husband and brother as reasons for thankfulness struck Emer- 
son as exceedingly characteristic of a certain class of Yankees 
and infinitely mirth-provoking. 
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